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2 MAN who says there's nothing new under 
the sun just hasn't seen these books. For 
PRACTICE READERS provide a completely 
new and different solution to the problems of 
reading in the intermediate grades. 

PRACTICE READERS do three things: They 
test, they diagnose, and they correct those reading 
weaknesses which are common in the interme- 
diate grades. 

One teacher actually reports substantial im- 
provement after her pupils have used the books 
only 10 days. 

Your pupils too will profit mightily from the 
use of PRACTICE READERS. 

Books II and III for grades 5 and 6 are now 
available. Books I and IV are in preparation. 


Each, 192 pages List Price 36c 
Write for information 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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HEALTH 


EDUCATION 


(Revised and Enlarged) 


A guide for teachers in elementary and secondary 


schools and institutions for teacher training. 


A report of the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National Education Asso- 


ciation and the American Medical Association. 


This book in its earlier editions and revisions, has 
been a “best seller” in its field. It is especially recom- 
mended as a text in teacher training institutions and 


for summer courses for teachers. 
Cloth bound 368 pages 


Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 
copies, 25 percent; 100 or more copies, 33's percent. 


Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders but orders 
not ~~ ies by cash will be billed with carriage charges 
included 


of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 











We Can Fill Every Library Need! 


We'd like to ‘reason’ with you for just a minute and point out a 
few highly logical facts. 


Where do you go if you have a toothache? To the grocery store? 
Certainly not. You go to a dentist—because he’s a specialist on teeth. 


Well it’s just as logical—just as much a common-sense idea to go to 
a specialist for your library needs. Here at Gaylords’ we are specialists 
in the library field—and have been for 45 years. From long experience, 
we know what kind of library furniture and supplies you want, what 
use (and abuse) they must be able to stand, and sow much you want to 
pay for them. We can save you time, trouble and temper. And in the 


long run, we Can save you money, too. 


If you've never bought library supplies or furniture from us, we'd 
like to make this suggestion: Let us fill your next order, however small 
it may be. Once you've tried us, we feel confident you'll remain a 
steady customer—because we specialize in knowing your needs. 


FREE—1s. new Gaylord Catalog No. 42. This new 88-page catalog 
brings you the complete line of Gaylord library supplies and furniture. Send 
4 post card for your free copy—TODAY 


$1.50 per copy 
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The World Dream 


AMES TRUSLOW ADAMS in The Epic of 


America, which has been translated into six” 


foreign languages, has written eloquently of 
the American dream. What humanity needs 
just now is a world dream. For whatever is to 
be achieved in the lives of men must first exist 
as a purpose in the hearts and minds of men. 
The dream of peace and plenty and happiness 
is ages old, and there have been many prophets 
thru the centuries who have taught mankind 
the gospel of loving kindness and cooperation 
—greatest of them all Jesus Christ, whose birth 
we celebrate at Christmas. To them we owe 
such advance as the human race has made. 

It is encouraging that so many people in so 
many parts of the world are turning their 
minds to the future of humanity. Every day 
brings new evidence of the longing for world- 
wide justice and order and cooperation. Pam- 
phlets, books, resolutions, factual studies, plans 
for organization pour in. Some are for imme- 
diate peace at any price. Others are for a union 
of the democracies. Others are for a system of 
economic unions to open again the channels of 
world trade. Still others have the deep convic- 
tion there can be no enduring peace that does 
not open the council tables to all humanity. 

The great need now is for perspective—for 
leaders able and willing to take the long look 
that reaches beyond the limitations of this 
generation. We will get a better organization 
of the world for peace and cooperation if we 
look upon the arrangements which follow the 
cessation of hostilities as temporary and evo- 
lutionary, leaving time for hate to die and new 
ideas and new leadership to find their place. 

No peace can be long kept without justice 
and a reasonable equality of opportunity. In 
this confused world these will not be easy to 
attain. But fortunately men do not ask for 
perfection in a moment. They are content if 
the goal is clear and steady progress can be seen. 
We in America have dreamed of democracy 


and equality for generations. We have not yet 
attained this dream but we have made progress 
—at times amazing progress—enough to keep 
hope and faith alive. 

We believe that there are two instruments 
which we shall have to learn to use on a world 
scale if constructive cooperation is to endure: 
First, a world peace force to lessen the cost of 
armaments and to restrain predatory nations; 
second, sustained education of all peoples to 
understand and to take their part in coopera- 
tive enterprise. 

But the ultimate issue lies deeper. It con- 
cerns the motivation of mankind. At one ex- 
treme are greed and conquest; at the other, love 
and cooperation. Love is the great motive and 
on that we base our faith. Men work and suffer 
and sacrifice more for love than for profit once 
their souls are awakened to the true meaning 
of love. This truth is the secret of happy home 
life the world around. It is the reason men 
fight harder on home than on foreign soil. It is 
the strength of the cooperative movement. 
This truth, THAT LOVE Is THE GREAT MOTIVE, 
is the very heart and soul of the Christmas 
message, which is beautifully embodied in the 
Thirteenth Chapter of First Corinthians. We 
take the text from the New Testament in Basic 
English which is symbolic of the effort to find 
a language of wider world usefulness: 

“Love is never tired of waiting; love is kind; 
love has no envy; love has no high opinion of 
itself; love has no pride; love’s ways are ever 
fair; it takes no thought for itself; it is not 
quickly made angry; it has no thought of evil; 
it takes no pleasure in wrongdoing, but has joy 
in what is true; love has the power of under- 
going all things, having faith in all things, 
hoping all things. . . . But now we still have 
faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest 
of these is love.” 


Jov Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 








Recent Verse for Children 


HESE SELECTIONS of new poetry were 
, paw for THe JournaL by MirtaM 
Branton Huser, editor and compiler of 
Story and Verse for Children. The books 
from which these poems are taken are 
covered by copyright, and special ac- 
knowledgment and thanks are due the 
authors and publishers. 

Children and poets have much the 
same way of looking at things. To them 
the world is always new, and experience 
is vivid and intense. Things seen and 
heard and touched are full of meaning 
and significance. The poet is able to 
catch these qualities and put them into 
words. His feeling is easily communi- 
cated to children, for they have the same 
eager desire to taste experience. 


Evening Hymn 
ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


The day is done; 

The lamps are lit; 

Woods-ward the birds are flown. 
Shadows draw close; 

Peace be unto this house. 


The cloth is fair; 

The food is set. 

God’s night draw near. 
Quiet and love and peace 
Be to this, our rest, our place. 


[From Song in the Meadow, by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. Copyright 1940, Viking. | 


The-Snake-T hat-W alked-U pon-His-T ail 
COUNTEE CULLEN 


How envied, how admired a male, 
The-Snake-That-W alked-Upon-His-Tail! 
The forest all emerged to stare 

When he came out to take the air. 
With bright eyes flashing merrily, 

He seemed to say, “Come, gaze on me! 
Behold as near as animals can, 

A walk resembling that of man!” 

And holding high his haughty head, 

He would stroll on with graceful tread. 
And how his tiny little ear 

Would throb these compliments to hear: 
“What charm he has!” “What elegance!” 
“The ideal partner for a dance!” 
“However do you think he learned?” 
At this, altho he blushed and burned 
To tell them how, he never turned, 
But, looking neither left nor right, 
Would wander on and out of sight. 


[From The Lost Zoo, by Countee Cullen. Copy- 
right 1940, Harper.] 
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Mountains 


ANN NOLAN CLARK 


Mountains are high places; 
They reach up and up 
To the blue-blue above. 


They stand around us, 
Looking down at the people 
In the pueblo, 

In the plaza, 

In the fields. 


I like to know 

That mountains are there, 
Around me, 

So quiet, 

So big 

And so high. 


[From In My Mother's House, 
Clark. Copyright 1941, Viking. | 


Ann Nolan 


by 


Lizard 
JAMES S. TIPPETT 


Little gray lizard 
Can climb a tree 


With the nibbly knobs on his toes. 


He can keep so still 
That I think he’s a stick 


Till T see his eyes and his nose. 


Little gray lizard 
Likes to lie 
Stretched full-length in the sun, 


But he is quick 
As a flash of light 
If ever he decides to run. 


From I Know Some Little Animals, by James S. 


Tippett. Copyright 1941, Harper. | 


Summer Rain 
ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


What could be lovelier than to hear 
The summer rain 

Cutting across the heat, as scythes 
Cut across grain? 

Falling upon the steaming roof 
With sweet uproar, 

Tapping and rapping wildly 

At the door? 


No, do not go to lift the latch, 

But thru the pane 

We'll stand and watch the circus pageant 
Of the rain, 

And see the lightning, like a tiger, 
Striped and dread, 

And hear the thunder cross the sky 
With elephant tread. 


[From The Littlest House, by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. Copyright 1940, Macmillan. | 
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A Man with a Little Pleated Piano 
WINIFRED WELLES 


Lean out the window: down the street 
There’s lovely music flowing— 

It floods the gutters, wets the feet, 

A brook of silver, bright and sweet, 
A jet of jewels blowing, 

A gush of golden drops that fly, 

It bubbles far, it splashes high 

Until it glistens in the eye 

Of every twinkling passer-by. 


Hold out your hand, let each round nox 
Be lightly caught and felt there— 

Oh, hear the sprays of soft sound float 

Around your hair, against your throat, 
Across your mouth to melt there. 

Leap down the stair, the doorstep, run 

Along the sidewalk in the sun 

To smile upon that strolling one, 

Tugging at his accordion. 

[From Skipping Along Alone, by Winifred Wella 

Copyright 1931, Macmillan.] 


Nancy Hanks 
ROSEMARY and STEPHEN VINCENT BENE 


If Nancy Hanks 

Came back as a ghost, 
Seeking news 

Of what she loved most, 
She'd ask first, 

“Where’s my son? 
What’s happened to Abe? 
What’s he done? 


“Poor little Abe, 
Left all 
Except for Tom, 

Who’s a rolling stone; 


alone 


He was only nine 
The year I died. 

I remember still 
How hard he cried. 


“Scraping along 

In a little shack, 
With hardly a shirt 
To cover his back, 
And a prairie wind 
To blow him down, 
Or pinching times 
If he went to town. 


“You wouldn’t know 
About my son? 

Did he grow tall? 

Did he have fun? 

Did he learn to read? 
Did he get to town? 
Do you know his name? 
Did he get on?” 


Rosemary @ 
Fam 


[From A Book of Americans, b 
Stephen Vincent Benét. Copyright 
and Rinehart. ] 


1933, 
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PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Work logether 


THIRD ARTICLI 


ES, SAYS THE TEACHER, “it is essen- 
tial to work with parents.” But 
frequently, when we get down to 
how the teacher is actually working 
with parents, we find that it adds up to 
practically nothing. 
The teacher the parent—| 
ant know a child without knowing 
his parents.” 


needs 


Certainly no statement 
was ever truer. The parent has seen the 
child thru many days and nights not 
accessible to the teacher. The parent 


an bring to the teacher many of the 


lls} things that have happened during these 


w} me when Don was four. 


- 


rid 


days and nights which have left their 
imprint on the child. 
Aparentcomments:“Don’s father left 
But before 
| that, how we fought!” Another :““We've 
insisted all along that Susan mind. We 
can't abide disobedient children.” 
Suddenly we understand things we 
did not understand Behind 
eight-year-old Don’s inordinate desire 
to hurt and annoy other children, we 
see a hurt that had been done to him. 
We see strife between parents and the 
consequent tension that had made life 
uncertain for him. 


before. 


He now wants to 

hurt others to get even. In eleven-year- 
| old Susan’s untidiness and in her in- 
| ability ever to fill assignments as re- 
| quired, we see revolt. It has not arisen 

against us, tho, but against the over- 
strict demands of her parents. She is 
fighting a world that has robbed her 
of chances to prove that she can act 
on her own. 


—o 


| Our deepened vision carries with it 
adeepened understanding of what each 
| child has lived thru. When we see why 
a child is as he is, when we glimpse 
what he has gone thru, then we no 
| longer grow angry at him. We are 
| with him, instead, in the feelings we 
| have concerning him. And our “with- 
| ness” of itself helps him. 
| In the light of what Don’s and 
} Susan’s parents brought, the teachers 
saw new directions to take in working 
with these children. Don’s teacher be- 
gan to provide many opportunities to 
Don for free dramatization with pup- 


IN A SERIES ON 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


DOROTHY W. BARUCH 


Broadoaks School of Education, Whittier 
College, Pasadena, California 


pets, for free painting and free writ- 
ing. Don wrote weird tales filled with 
chopping people into bits and torturing 
them to punish them for faults they 
had committed. He illustrated the 
goriest scenes in his paintings and 
made the puppets act these out. Grad- 
ually thru such activities he worked 
off some of his desire to get even. His 
contacts with his schoolmates grew 
friendlier. He no longer had to use 
other children so constantly as recipi- 
ents of vengeance. 

Susan’s teacher, too, took her leads 
alled” Sue’s 
motives in friendly and kindly fashion. 
“Look, Susan, late again in handing in 
your paper. Rather do it your way 
with a little laugh that 
had in it nothing of censure. “I know 
how you feel. I’ve felt the same way 
myself.” Along with this kindly ac- 
ceptance of Susan’s feelings, she pro- 
vided many opportunities for Susan to 
“We'd like Sue 
to do this. She has good ideas.” 

Two skilful teachers, But if 
had parents, 
they would never have gained the in- 


from Sue’s parents. She “c 


than mine,” 


do things on her own. 


these. 
they not worked with 
sight and sympathetic understanding 
to work as skilfully with each child. 

The parent needs the teacher—Par- 
ents these days are beset by pressures. 
The present world is no easy one in 
which to bring up children. Take 
merely the matter of precepts which 
parents get on all sides. “Cuddle your 
baby,” say a psychologist, a newspaper 
article, a new book. “Don’t cuddle your 
baby,” says another newspaper article, 


another psychologist, another new 
book. The parent becomes sensitive. If 
his child’s behavior is the least awry, 
he immediately says, “I’m doing things 
wrong.” He tries harder. He presses his 
child. He has lost sight of the fact that 
all children at times are little hellions. 


He takes their misdeeds as a sign that 





When we see wuy a child is as he is—what he 
has gone thru—we no longer grow angry at him. 
Instead, in our feelings, we are WiTtH him. 





Farm Security Administration photo by Jung 


he has failed in bringing them up. 

The teacher can help. She can have 
group discussion meetings. She can 
have parents come in and observe in 
the classroom. As parents discuss their 
problems with each other, they fre- 
quently begin to realize that some of 
the behavior that has distressed them 
is common to many children. Simi- 
larly, when he observes in the class- 
room and sees Tom, Dick, and Harry 
making mistakes akin to his own non- 
paragon’s mistakes, a parent may well 
feel, “If they’re all this way, I haven't 
failed.” His pressure toward too “per- 
fect” behavior may relax. 

Parents are not only parents. They 
are people. They are often confused 
and worried about their own lives. 
They carry burdens of anxiety and 
irritation inside of themselves. These 
burdens are felt by their children and 
create burdens in turn for them. 

Again the teacher can help. As 
people talk to a sympathetic listener 
sincerely interested in them, they navi- 
gate toward things which are bother- 
ing them. And as they talk, the burden 
can decrease. To help parents lessen 
troubled feelings, the teacher can have 
conferences with parents individually. 
During these she can be a good listener. 
She can be friendly and let the parent 
talk about whatever he may wish. 

This is not what usually happens. 
But it can. Parents need chances to 
“spill” and to reduce the troubles and 
pressures they carry inside. For only 
then can they lessen troubles and pres- 
sures they impose on their children. 

If our children grow up under the 
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burden of pressures we impose on 
them, they won't be free or strong 
enough to utilize whatever democratic 
ways of life we manage to preserve 
for them. They will hold resentment 
against the world for having hurt and 
burdened and pressed them. They will 
be ready to embrace any organized 
movement thru which their piled-up 
resentment may be vented. They will 
become party to groups which express 
intolerance, class prejudice, subversive 
underminings, reasonless revolt. They 
will all, unconsciously, be eager for 
war. Such things have happened else- 
where. Lest they happen here, we 
must help parents to lessen some of 
the pressures that can so mightily 
burden their children. 

The school, too, needs the parent— 
But the school needs support to do 
these things. It needs support in terms 
of goodwill and community aware- 
ness as well as in terms of funds. 
Parents who have children in a school 
can become the school’s best friends 
—if they are given half a chance. 

Group meetings help to bring mu- 
tual understandings. Observation by 
parents of what actually goes on in a 
classroom helps also. But let’s not de- 
lude ourselves into thinking that dis- 
plays and exhibits which show product 
rather than process will do the job. 

Here, too, we need to think in terms 
of parent participation. Whenthe parent 
has some share in concrete school ac- 
tivities, he has a keen sense of belong- 
ing. Automatically he wants to know 
more and more about his school. Then 
when he hears that the cost of educa- 
tion is too high, he will be the first to 
try to show that it is actually too low. 

AS TO WAYS AND MEANS 

About observation—We say, “We 
haven’t room. Parents won’t come. 
They disturb the children.” But, too 
often, we are the ones disturbed. 
Teacher is afraid that things won’t go 
just right, that parents may see her 
lose the unruffled calm which teachers 
have felt a necessity to live by. 

But what if things do not go 
smoothly all day? The parent will 
probably breathe a sigh of relief. 
“Thank goodness, the teacher has some 
trouble too with these children. When 
I do, then, it’s not all me.” Teacher 
and parent are on good solid ground 
together. Theteacher is no longer super- 
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human. She has become a real friend. 


And so: 


[1] Try having a meeting at the be- 
ginning of the year and say that there 
will be observation days once a month. 

[2] Have a sheet for parents to indicate 
their choice of observation days. 

[3] Ask for volunteers to call on those 
not present to explain about getting to 
know the school better. 

[4] Make it clear that fathers are ex- 
pected as well as mothers, and that altho 
neither they nor working-mothers can 
come every month, they can perhaps get 
off once during the semester. 

[5] When parents come on their ob- 
servation days, have a participating par- 
ent at the door to greet them and to tell 
them a few “observation rules.” Or post 
the rules outside the door. 

[6] Never let parents leave without 
discussing the observation with them. 

[7] During discussion, encourage criti- 
cism. People are prone to criticize what- 
ever is unfamiliar. But during the criti- 
cizing and discussing, the thing criticized 
becomes familiar. There’s no better fash- 
ion to get over being critical than to voice 
criticisms and have them considered 
sympathetically. 


About participation — Contributing 
to the room where one’s own child be- 
longs constitutes a more intimate kind 
of participation than contributing to 
the school at large. It seems to do 
more for the parent. 


[1] Try having fathers help build 
equipment, haul boxes, etc., as you need 
these. Have them tell about their jobs to 
the children. If they know about car- 
pentering or gardening, ask them to help 
with the actual teaching on occasion. 

[2] Try having mothers take over 
lunch-supervision, do needed typing. 

[3] Ask some of the parents to observe 
sufficiently to become familiar with the 
school and then call on mothers and 
fathers who cannot get over often enough 
to become familiar. 

[4] Remember: No task is too humble. 
As the parent shares in the activities and 
responsibilities in the school, he feels that 
he belongs. 


About group meetings — Meetings 
for the entire parent-body of a school 
unite parents into a feeling of belong- 
ing to the school as a whole. But it is 
the smaller meetings that count most 
—meetings between parents and the 
teacher who knows their children. 


[1] Talk with parents, not at them. 
People learn more by talking out miscon- 





REED 





ceptions and by expressing feelings thay - 
by being told this or that. i”. 
[2] Help people express their thoughts , t 18 
and feelings by having meetings informal, | it i8 bad 
[3] Let members of discussion Groups | encourag 
choose what they want to talk about, _) and insp 
[4] Try having people sing together| and the 
dance together, wash together, cook to/ jherty is 
gether, if they do not enjoy the verbal\ »itude, 
approach. Said ene teacher, “My mother ? wi 
don’t have running water in their home; rh 
° . ° i in A l 

and were they thrilled at bringing thei fe 
children’s clothes to school. We had more| = :. 
exchanges over our washing! I heapd| his PFOP 
about Maria’s twelve babies and about { hoo! sl 
Carmencita’s husband’s toothache all jg, guage 1S 
two minutes. And now they bring me his capa 
flowers that they grow in tin cans on| Young 
their doorsteps and their children ar} for restt 
actually cleaner.” 





wise 


and cor 


About conferences—These help the| | in th 
parent, the school, and the teache)4few © 


more than anything else. been eff 
, understa 

[1] Have conferences either at ‘Hsu 

; will s 
parent’s home or at the school—the place| Bi 
can teacl 


freest from distractions. neon 
[2] Set about half an hour aside for| UC liv 
each conference. Don’t try to talk wit 
one side of the mouth to a parent and 
with the other to Tony for poking Tom. 
|3] Listen. Listen some more. In the 
[4] Don’t tell the parent what to dafyile, A 
[5] Remember that as a person talks} ey yj] 
about his troubles they become less pres \.o¢4 
ing. So let the parent know that you are | 
interested in anything that concerns him. 
[6] Respond more to the parent's fee: 
ings than to the events that he relates to} he f 
you. If he tells you that he was mad ané profitabl 
spanked his child, don’t lecture on better tach cle 
methods. Say: “I know. Things like tha)which th 


do make one angry.” 


HIGHS 


follows < 
may cho 





[8] When you accept “awful” feeling ewspap 
in a parent as being natural and human 
—then the parent can feel, “After all 
I’m not too awful since this person cat 
accept me.” It is only when a_persoi 
faces and accepts himself that he can bef 
gin to see where he wants to change. 

[g] Listen. And listen some more. 





In conclusion—Because many of ws 
realize that working with parents ef 
tails a great deal, we feel insecurt), Bluff 
Why do we forget that teachers cat 
learn? They have learned to work 
with children. They can learn, also 
to work with parents. They can leaf 
thru reading, thru discussion undé 
trained leadership, thru trying. Thet 
teacher, parent, school, and child wil 
all profit by what they learn. 
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gEEDOM is Valuable only when it is 

wisely used. Freedom is worthless if 

it is not used, worse than useless if 
i is badly used. Democracy, therefore, 
encourages liberty which is informed 
ia inspired, liberty with clearcut goals 
a the means to achieve them. Such 
'\berty is limited only by aimlessness, in- 
eptitude, and illwill; it is extended by 
ery widening of popular understand- 
ing. Thus, to disarm a murderous gun- 
man is obviously not to encroach upon 
hs proper liberty. To require a high- 
{ school student to study his native lan- 
guage is not to restrict but to enlarge 
his capacity for intelligent action. 

Young citizens should learn the basis 
for restraints upon individual liberty 
and come to accept them as wise and 
iyst in the light of the common welfare. 
Afew examples of methods which have 
ken effective in helping students to 
understand the proper uses of freedom 
}will suggest ways in which every school 
Jan teach this important lesson in demo- 
{catic living. 


HIGHSCHOOL STUDENTS LEARN SELF- 


RELIANCE 


\ In the Holtville Highschool, Deats- 


ville, Alabama, students decide how 
SY they will use their time for classroom 
‘work. Altho normally 


‘\iollows a regular schedule of classes, he 


each student 
may choose to vary this schedule when- 
é wer he feels that the time could be more 
jiproftably spent in some other way. In 
is provided 
g)which the student may sign to indicate 
his intention of missing the class and 
din which he may state where he plans to 
O,tbe and why. The editor of the school 
Mewspaper, for example, spends at least 
me day each week in the newspaper 
fo When asked what she did about 


athe work for her classes on that day, she 


gjcach classroom a form 












xplained, “I have to decide what is the 
t use of my time as well as what 
hings I feel I need to learn or can do 
ithout.” 

, The “self-reliance group” in the 
Thomas Jefferson Highschool of Coun- 
il Bluffs, Iowa, provides another ex- 
mple of training in the use of freedom. 
jlfreliance” students are given full 
ASponsibility for managing their own 
Wiairs. They are freed from the com- 


Us 


pPulsory requirements of the school. 
iPass attendance is optional, and these 
udents may leave the schoolgrounds 


Courtesy, Los Angeles Public Schools 
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Learning lo Use Freedom Wisely 


This is the fourth in a series of articles on citizenship education by Secretary 


William G. Carr of the Educational Policies Commission. The material is taken 


from “Learning the Ways of Democracy,” published by the Commission; “Our 


Schools and the American Way of Life,” prepared by the teachers of District Six 
of the Philadelphia schools; and recent yearbooks of the NEA Department of 


Elementary School Principals. 


whenever they wish to do so. A student 
applies in writing thru his homeroom 
for admission to the group. The home- 
room votes as to whether the applicant 
is qualified or not and the homeroom 
teacher and the principal of the school 
also pass upon his application. If these 
three approvals are given, the student 
is admitted to the “self-reliance” group. 
Thus, students who have shown their 
ability to direct their own activities in 
the school are given freedom commen- 
surate with their willingness to use it 
properly. 


FREE WORK 


At the North Bend (Washington) 
Highschool our visiting staff member 
found that Mondays were set aside as 
formal 


DAYS 


“free work days.” Very few 
classes were held on these days and the 
students determined for themselves 
what they would do during school 
hours, where they would work, and 
which teachers they would consult for 
guidance and assistance. They worked 
in the library, in the industrial arts 


shop, in cé ymmercial classrooms—wher- 


Informal discussion, 
free and good-natured 
in spite of many sharp 
clashes of opinion. 


ever the facilities which they required 
might be located. 

When the plan was first tried, only 
those students who had previously 
shown initiative and responsibility were 
given the privilege of the “free work 
day.” Gradually more and more stu- 
dents were brought into the program. 
The major concern of the faculty from 
the beginning was to find ways of en- 
couraging students to assume the per- 
sonal responsibility which would justify 
freedom for them to direct their own 
work. 


AT THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL LEVEL 


In Grand Rapids, Michigan, children 
in the primary grades direct their own 
study periods. They are taught to work 
independently on special problems with 
which they are having difficulty. Self- 
teaching materials are provided for these 
study periods and each child is per- 
mitted to choose the materials on which 
he needs practice. At first the teacher 
observes his choice and offers sugges- 
tions, but gradually the children learn 
to make their selections without help. 





When the child feels that he has mas- 
tered his difficulty, he lays the material 
aside until the teacher comes to check 
him, or he may ask another child to 
check him first. This plan permits each 
child to make intelligent choices accord- 
ing to his own needs. 

A free-study plan was worked out in 
the Kenderton School in Philadelphia 
when a teacher faced the problem of 
handling a double grade consisting of 
6B and 7A pupils at the same hour. It 
was decided to give each group the op- 
portunity to work independently in the 
school library. Conferences were held 
with both groups to build up an under- 
standing of the importance of making 
the best use of their freedom during the 
hour. After the classes had organized a 
unit of work with the guidance of the 
teacher, they were given alternate re- 
search periods in the library. On one 
day the 6B pupils held a discussion pe- 
riod in the classroom during which 
they considered the results of their pre- 
vious day’s work and made plans for 
the following day. The 7A pupils would 
spend this time in the library working 
on group or individual projects. On the 
following day the procedure would be 
reversed. During the “self-reliance” pe- 
riod pupils worked in a free, informal 
manner, making use of all kinds of 
pertinent, useful material. 


LEARNING TO USE FREEDOM OF DISCUSSION 


While every citizen needs to know 
how to use his freedom of action wisely 
and in the common interest, there is 
one point at which the responsible and 
constant use of freedom is so vital to 
the very existence of democracy that it 
deserves special emphasis in a program 
of civic education. 

Freedom to form and hold an inde- 
pendent opinion on controversial sub- 
jects is more than a right. It is a duty 
placed upon the individual by demo- 
cratic institutions and democratic ways 
of living. Public policy is ultimately de- 
termined by the will of the people. If 
the people do not make the fullest use of 
their right to hear all sides of an issue, 
to seek out the facts, and, on the basis of 
knowledge and consideration, to form 
sincere opinions, democracy will wither 
and die at the roots. The citizens of this 
country must realize that the only way 
to protect this vital freedom 1s thru con- 
tinuous and careful use. Its loss thru in- 
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difference would mean tragedy. In the 
November article of this series it was 
pointed out that classroom discussions 
can give students experience in consider- 
ing controversial questions. 

Here are some further illustrations of 
activities designed to give students prac- 
tice in forming opinions about impor- 
tant questions of public policy. 


FORUMS AND NEWSPAPERS HELP TO MOLD 


HIGHSCHOOL OPINION 


Phoenix (Arizona) Junior College 
has an informal “coffee hour” when in- 
terested students and faculty members 
meet together for discussion of public 
problems. The group meets in the at- 
tractively furnished activities room of 
the school where the participants can 
relax in comfortable armchairs and 
studio couches. Coffee and wafers are 
served. A faculty member may be asked 
to start the discussion off, but after the 
opening statement, no one, either stu- 
dent or faculty member, takes preced- 
ence over the others in speaking. Dis- 
cussion is extremely free and good- 
natured in spite of many sharp clashes 
of opinion. 

The daily press is often a powerful 
force in shaping public opinion in the 
adult world. In a few schools the school 
paper recognizes this function of the 
democratic press and endeavors to in- 
fluence students thru and 
feature articles. The staff of the student 


editorials 


paper at the Benjamin Franklin High- 
school at Rochester, New York, con- 
ducted a corridor quiz on neutrality in 
the early stages of the war. Both faculty 
members and students took part in it. 
A debate on the advisability of students’ 
doing homework on nights imme- 
diately preceding weekends and _holi- 
days was also carried on thru the school 
newspaper. Most of the studentbody 
contended that these times should be 
left free for various social activities. As 
a result, nearly all members of the fac- 
ulty agreed not to assign homework at 
these times. The students agreed, on 
their part, that their work during the 
week would improve because of this 


consideration. 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


A unit developed in the Lakewood 
(Ohio) Public Schools shows how stu- 
dents in elementary school can be led 
to think thru controversial subjects. The 





6A geography classes made a study ¢ 
Japan. As the work progressed th 
students became interested in the War 
with China and the following question, 
were raised: 

[1] Do the geographical features of , 
country influence the lives of the peopk 
living in it? 

|2] How do trading conditions affeg 
the relations of peoples and _ nations? 

13] Does it matter if living conditioy 
in neighboring countries are striking) 
different ? . 

[4] What part do these factors play j 
war between nations? 
















The students spent considerable tim 
in collecting material and arranging j 
They searched magazines, newspaper 
and pamphlets for information. Afte 
the research was completed, the cla 
began working out its conclusions bas? 
on such questions as, “Why is Jape 
at war with China?” and “What is m 
responsibility in forming my opinion 
about this war?” In making a reportg 
this unit, the teacher made an interes; 
ing tabular summary of the opinion 
expressed by the students at the end, 
the study which shows how sound we 
the conclusions reached on the basis ¢ 


the information at their disposal.’ 
THE SCHOOL’S JOB 


It is the business of the school fy 










democratic citizenship to give its # 
dents an understanding of democra 
that will call forth continuing devotis 
to its principles—a devotion expre 
by sincere concern for solving the crué 
problems that face us as a nation. 
student should learn to appraise his o 
actions in the light of the common ge 
The school can develop a scale of sod 
values for understanding and evaluati 
individual liberty, give practice in app 
ing these values, and thus lead learn 
from the lower to the higher freed 
Only so can it promote the ordered! 
telligent action which democratic 
ciency demands. 
DON’T FORGET 

Good citizens need to learn not otf 
why democracy is desirable, but 
how to make it work. In our next art 
we will show how the classroom 
become a laboratory for the practic 
democratic skills. 


5 ighteenth Yearbook of the NEA Departtt 
School Principals, “Enriching 
the Elementary-School @ 


of Elementary 
for 


1939. P357-361. 


Curriculum 
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HESE BOYS were such an unhappy 

group. It seemed to me that the 

most important job was to get them 
to be proud of their class, their — ass- 
room, and their teacher. 

To awaken pride in the classroor.., the 
room was made attractive with curtains, 
a window box of flowers and vines, and 
pictures. To these were added charts as 
they were developed, a bulletin board 
for display of work, a daily log of inter- 
esting events, and water color paintings 
made by the children. It was an encour- 
aging sign when the boys began to bring 
in things to help beautify the room. 
Even an atrocious plaster castle, brought 
into hold a fish bowl containing “Red” 
and “Julia,” named by popular vote, was 
accepted with appreciation. 

Every word of praise from the prin 
dpal, assistant principal, or other teach 
for the 
class, and every act of disorder reported 


ers Was welcomed as a boost 


was discussed as a reflection on the entire 
class and teac her. 


Help of one child to another was en- 


tf couraged even when it meant copying the 





answers to problems in the arithmetic 
workbook. Later, when the boys were 
more friendly and had more desirable 
social habits, we discussed the need of 
doing one’s own work to develop oneself 
and the need of mastery of arithmetic 
and reading in order to be intelligent 
and well-educated. 


To establish and follow up work 





- ing 


Problem Boys Make Good 


x 


| 
Al 


order,” 
> 
year’s work, 


habits, a selfcheck chart was made and 
as each child finished his arithmetic as- 
signments and then his reading assign- 
ment, he checked his name in red. 

Several weeks passed without our at- 
tempting a definite unit of work. I was 
trying to learn the boys’ interests and to 
get them to decide what they wished to 
do for the term’s work. 

Reading stories was one of the means 
used to get quiet now and then in the 
room. I read a part of Robinson Crusoe 
to the class and the next day we dis- 
cussed what Crusoe needed on the island 
to remain alive. We thus developed the 
primary needs—food, shelter, and cloth- 
and with a little suggestion on my 
part the class decided to make that our 
unit of work for the term. 

We decided to start with foods we had 
at home and so in discussion period we 
talked about the values of different foods 
in the diet—what each did for the body. 

The class divided itself into three com- 
mittees—each to plan a breakfast of 
proper foods. Each committee member 
signed these menus with satisfaction. 
Pictures were then collected to make 
breakfast charts and there was much 
trading and generous giving when a pic- 
ture fitted a menu of another committee. 

In the meantime the class as a whole 
was working on a fruit and vegetable 
chart. The boys brought in many pic- 
tures to add to those I had used origi- 
nally to arouse interest. We had a con- 


«7 read Rosinson Crusoe to the 
class and we discussed what he 
needed to remain alive. This led 
to our using the primary needs— 
food, shelter, and 
our unit of work for the term.» 


clothing—as 





a Boys of four nationalities, from nine to twelve 
years old, who came to school ill-fed and inadequately clothed 
—such was the personnel of the “opportunity class” for mal- 
adjusted boys which Mrs. Rolerfort describes here. Any 
teacher who has ever had a class where “one boy would start 
a rumpus; while that was being straightened out, two others 
would get started, and soon the whole class was in wild dis- 
will be interested in Mrs. Rolerfort’s account of her 


ESTHER F. ROLERFORT 


Teacher, Public-School Number 42, 
Brooklyn, New York 


test to see who could print FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES best, the winners to 
place their printed words on the chart. 
Each day one fruit or vegetable was dis- 
cussed-—where and how it grew, value 
as a food. The children brought in re- 
ports on the various fruits and vegetables 
and answered questions asked by their 
classmates. Drawings and paintings were 
made and replicas modelled in clay. 
We next took up milk as a food. We 
discussed its value, how it is secured, 
care in handling. A moving picture reel 
and a set of slides about milk helped us. 
Another chart, a class project on milk, 
was begun. Composition and spelling 
were based on these talks and pictures. 
The following week we attacked the 
suitable luncheon problem. After discus- 
sions of a proper lunch menu, new com- 
mittees were formed for planning lunch- 
eon menus and constructing charts. The 
next week dinners were planned. 
Improvements were noted in the eat- 
ing habits of the children. One boy who 
had said, “My mother doesn’t buy but- 
ter, eggs, or oranges,” reported that he 
now had butter on his bread and an egg 
for breakfast every morning. Several be- 
gan to enjoy brown bread and to like 
cereal, which they had formerly refused 
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to eat. Some told me they were eating 
spinach. All were now drinking milk. 

About this time we saw a movie show- 
ing how sardines are caught and packed. 
This opened up the discussion of fish as 
a valuable food and resulted in a visit 
to a neighboring fish store. 

After the next movie, “How We Get 
Maple Syrup,” the children were given 
a taste of maple syrup brought from 
Vermont. Their interest in foods culmi- 
nated in the construction of a store for 
the buying and selling of foods and the 
making of individual scrapbooks. Trips 
have been planned to a bakery, an ice 
cream factory, and botanical gardens. 

From a trip to the Brooklyn Museum 
we learned much about clothing and 
homes of different peoples. Another 
movie showed the building of a house 
from foundation to roof. Reports on 
Indian, Eskimo, and Colonial homes 

rere made. We formed committees to 
construct dioramas showing wigwams, 
igloos, and grass homes, and the class as 
a whole is now working on a modern 
house—papering walls, constructing fur- 
niture, making rugs. 

Problems in discipline were, by this 
time, rapidly disappearing. Each morn- 
ing we planned the work for the day. 
Incidents in behavior which were not 
up to standard—for example, disorder 
on the stairways—were discussed and 
decisions as to future conduct made. 
Examples of good behavior were praised 
—taking turns in games, playing fair, 
helping the captain of a team, being a 
good captain, cleaning up after work. 
One day a new boy created disturbances. 
Ralph said, “Why do we have to have 
him in our class? Everything was quiet 
and peaceful before he came.” 

A milestone was reached when the 
boys first expressed a desire to stay after 
school to finish work. Another milestone 
was the conquering of inclination to 
stay away from school. By the time the 
term was half over, there was no truancy 
and very little absence. Carmine (whose 
ambition is to be a dog-catcher so he 
“can sneak the dogs home and keep 
them from being killed”) was late one 
day because he stopped to watch a 
funeral. He said that at first he decided 
not to come on to school, but “Then I 
reminded myself, ‘Better late than ab- 
sent.’” 

To achieve proficiency in the necessary 
skills these methods were effective: 
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ARITHMETIC 
[1] Games 

[a] Ring-toss, each ring counting 3-4- 
5-6, depending on the table to be drilled. 

[b] Nine-pins, multiplying number 
knocked down by table to be drilled. 

[c] Bo-Lo, counting number of times 
ball was struck, and multiplying. 

[d] Pick-up-sticks, with oral addition of 
scores of sticks picked up and written addi- 
tion of scores of entire team. For practice 
in subtraction we compare this total score 
with totals of previous teams. 

[e] Fishing with magnet. Combinations 
to be drilled are placed on fish with metal 
fastener. Child fishes and keeps what is 
caught if he knows the answer. 

[2] Examples growing out of games and 
food purchases in unit work. 


[3] Workbooks. 


READING 
[1] WPA remedial units of reading for 
pupils below grade in reading skills. 
[2] Standard test lessons in reading, twice 
a week for three pupils who were advanced 
in reading. 
[3] Regular readers, diversified, selected 
for each pupil in accordance with ability. 
[4] Plentiful library material. 
[5] “Books I have read” chart to keep 
track of books actually read and reported. 
[6] Directions for study: Finish remedial 
unit; study assignment in reader; read to 
friend; read to teacher. 

WRITING 
[1] Constant attention to formation of 
letters in all written work. 
[2] Special exercises when necessary. 
[3] Most teaching incidental. 

COMPOSITION 

[1] Log-class exercise. At first, sentences 
were given by children, written on board, 
and copied. Later children added one orig- 


inal sentence. Still later entire log was 


original. 

[2] Letter writing—simple note of thanks 
for anything received in the room, note of 
excuse for absence or lateness. 

[3] Report. Simple book report telling 
name of book, and what the story is about. 
Report of trip. Oral report of research. 
[4] Creative writing. Completion of story 
with beginning given by teacher. Composi- 
tion based on one descriptive or imagina- 
tion-provoking word such as blue, high, 
ocean. To inspire and encourage creative 
effort, many poems and stories were read 
and studied. The descriptive phrases were 
lifted out and discussed. The children then 
illustrated these picture phrases. 

[5] English workbooks teaching funda- 
mentals of good usage. At first any word 
needed was put on board by teacher to 
facilitate transfer of thought to paper. 





| 


Later children were urged to spell fo, 
themselves and to look up needed word; 
in spelling lists and dictionary. 
SPELLING 
[x] Individual spelling books kept by chi}. 
dren; groups of five words studied at board| 
from time to time and used in sentences 
|2] Dictated lists of words based on spe| 
cific part of unit being studied. Error, 
studied at board and word used in sep. 
tences. 
A day's work often fell into the fol.| Ty 


lowing pattern: 


[1] Opening exercises; planning for day 


{2] Discussion not s 
[a] Recounting of interesting happen| ™4" 

ings of previous evening centl 
[b] Plans and reports on unit of work| his f 
|c] Behavior problems must 

[3] Skills whic 
[a] Arithmetic | tincti 
|b] Reading ha 


[4] Free time—games, painting, weaving) devo 
library, clay modelling, puzzles Re 
[5] Literature 
|a] Composition—oral or written at 
|b] Story or dramatization | Som 
[6] Lunch done 
[7] English more 
|a] Log inore 
[b] English workbooks or spelling | ning 
'8] Arts and crafts, woodwork, painting, dem 
modelling, scrapbooks will 
[9] Movies or slides Re 
[10] Story 


pend 


This general program was modified of al 


by the boys whenever something @ dicti 
, const 


re 
their 

W 
prop 
on tl 
recog 
non | 
of a} 
tions 
Hitle 


tore 


greater interest presented itself. A quie 
period between the free periods an) 
just preceding dismissal lessened th 
nervous strain on teacher and pupils. 
Case studies of each child are being 
made. Visits are made to all homes ané 
an effort made to enlist the cooperation 
of the parents in the development 
their children. Frequent physical check 
ups are made. Glasses for the chil 
are obtained by the school when the pat 
ents cannot afford to buy them. In som 
needy cases, clothing was supplied. | 
One day an irate carpenter complain 
that the boys were stealing pieces 0 Te 
wood which his men had measured t 
fit in some particular space. At noon 
paraded to the carpenter’s place of bus 
ness nearby, bearing the pieces of woo Tt 
that the boys had brought to class for#! equal 
bookshelf! But in spite of this lapse # garg 
good citizenship, gains in adjust [2 


tries 


affirn 
[1 


of these boys are apparent to all in 0 inclu 
building. | abili 
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fol| PYECONSTRUCTION after this war will 


fail unless it is also re-education. 

By education we understand here 
not schooling alone, but the influence on 
man of all that helps him to live de- 
cently, productively, and happily with 
vork| his fellows. To achieve this aim, men 

must create a free and better world 

which will provide for all, without dis- 

tinction, opportunity for useful work, 
| happy family life, fruitful leisure, and 
ing devotion. 

Reconstruction in postwar education 
must reach into every form of our eco 
_ nomic, political, and social life. What is 
done in the postwar phase will matter 
more than in normal times and will be 
more deeply felt. Without careful plan- 
ning and preparation of the educational 
ting, element in this reconstruction, Europe 

will again collapse. 
Reconstruction thru education de- 
pends upon increasing the cooperation 
‘fej! of all in a common civilization. A vin- 
, gj dictive policy defeats itself. Only by re- 
ie construction thru education will youth 
an)  feassured against a new betrayal and 
thy their full energies enlisted in this cause. 

While the group responsible for this 
proposal centered its discussion primarily 
jon the postwar situation in Europe, it 
-| recognized thruout that the phenome- 
non called Hitlerism is an extreme form 
of a worldwide disease. Its recommenda- 
tions reach to the very causes of which 
Hitlerism is a symptom and are there- 
fore worldwide in their application. It 
urges that similar intensive studies be 
_ made of situations in all continents and 
| countries. 

To guide and sustain those in all coun- 
tries who share these aims, we solemnly 
affirm : 


day 


pen. 





inet 


$s 0 


dt 


us 

. [1] The first duty of society is to guar- 

antee to every man, woman, and child 

equal opportunity for education without re- 

gard to race, birth, sex, income, or creed. 
|2] This equality of opportunity must 

th} include the fullest nurture of every special 

ability, talent, or skill. 


‘or! 
¢ it 


bs AFTER-WAR 
-'Fducational Reconstruction 


MEN OF GOODWILL 


[3] Every man is an end in himself and 
may not be used merely as a means. And 
this is the dignity of man. 

[4] No education can be complete unless 
everyone thru the years after school has 
opportunity to form himself thru useful 
work, 

[5] Every man can come to his full 
being only by serving society. And this is 
the ground of society’s claim upon him. 

[6] No society stands still. A healthy so- 
ciety moves toward freedom and respon- 
sibility for all. A diseased society moves 
toward the tyranny of the few. And herein 
lies the cause of the present war. 

[7] No existing society is a perfect de- 
mocracy. Democracy is the standard by 
which societies and their governments are 
judged and the idea and goal toward which 
they strive. 

[8] The wellbeing of every society 
springs from a brotherhood of nations. As 
are the duties of man to man, so are the 
duties of societies to one another. And this 
is the only basis for a durable peace. 

[9] To respect man’s dignity while rec- 
ognizing his duty to society is to advance 
toward a democracy of citizens and of 
states. To perfect, maintain, and defend 
such a democracy is the end of education. 

[10] To embody these principles into a 
society of the future, men must be inspired 
by forces which spring from a deeper di- 
mension of life. This has often been over- 
looked or forgotten in recent generations 
and this is the cause of the crisis of our 
civilization. 

[11] To develop, men need action; to 
act, men need faith; to keep faith, men 
need reason; to direct all three, men need 
a vision of excellence; and all this is empty 
unless it is pervaded by love; and love is 
action and outgoing. 

[12] Reconstruction thru education in- 
cludes a myriad of small and seemingly 
unimportant acts. But these will not be 
rightly done, and will therefore fail, unless 
every doer, however modest his work may 
be, draws his strength from the whole. 


ACTION AT WAR'S END 


[1] The following tasks will be imme- 
diate and paramount: 





This document is the work of a group of 
educators who desire to avoid a repetition of 
the mistakes that followed the last war. This 
group worked at the Cranbrook School, July 
4-5, 1941, and during the New Education 
Fellowship meeting in Ann Arbor, July 6-12. 
They invite the cooperation of men of good- 
will everywhere in improving the statement 
and in carrying it into effect. They assume 
that Hitler and Hitlerism will be defeated and 
that the world will then be left in a state of 
grave economic, political, social, and cul- 
tural disorder, with some countries near 
chaos. They further assume that Hitlerism 
cannot be permanently defeated on the field 


of battle alone, but only in the hearts and 


minds of men, and especially of youth. 





[a] The immediate feeding and care of 
all children of all nations. 

[b] Both individual medical care to re- 
pair the ravages of war, and public health 
measures to prevent the outbreak and 
spread of epidemic diseases. 

[c] The reconstruction of schools, hous- 
ing, and public services. 

Whatever is done toward these ends 
must be so done that both those who help 
and those who are helped go thru and 
grow thru a fundamental educational ex- 
perience. 

[2] In every local community, even in 
the defeated nations, there will be a nu- 
cleus of suitable people ready to undertake 
local leadership in aggressive and coopera- 
tive planning and in action for reconstruc- 
tion. It is essential that all who go in to 
help shall cooperate fully with these local 
people of goodwill and experience and re- 
cruit locally as many workers as possible, 
particularly from the ranks of youth. 

[3] Plan, organize, and finance the em- 
ployment of all available human resources, 
especially of the 16-25 age group on all the 
manifold tasks of reconstruction. The Chi- 
nese cooperatives, the British Youth Coun- 
cils and Youth Movements, the NYA, 
CCC, WPA and PWA, and others all fur- 
nish useful patterns for this effort. 

[4] Develop a comprehensive plan of 
education for children, youth, and adults, 
adapted to the conditions of the different 
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cultural areas and making the fullest use 
ot the experience and wisdom of the great 
educators. 


APPLICATION TO EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Speaking of education in the more 
specific sense, we as educators know that 
essential improvements are needed in 
many school systems. But we are not 
tempted to offer blueprints. Blueprints 
may work elsewhere, but education is 
creative and is the expression of person- 
alities, not the product of formulas and 
prescriptions. 

Nevertheless, some principles can be 
stated. They are in no way new ones. 
In all countries there are and have been 
educators who have provided models of 
true education. What is needed is the 
general and more courageous application 
of those principles: 


[1] Break down the walls that stand 
between school and community. Schools 
should be one of the main sources of new 
power for the community. It is to the 
schools that young and old should look for 
advice and encouragement in their search 
for greater knowledge and more sympa- 
thetic cooperation. 

[2] Uproot the idea that book knowl- 
edge in itself can be a guide in living, that 
credits and degrees are the main aim of 
education, and that secondary schools 
should be a shortcut to selfish social ad- 
vancement or to the preservation of class 
privileges. 

[3] Make the schools institutions where 
the ideal of equality becomes a reality. 
Combine learning and doing to the ut- 
most. Develop everywhere “hand and 
brain.” Send out from the schools new 
generations of young citizens eager to co- 
operate and to serve, eager to apply the art 
of serious learning in their daily life and 
work, and devoted to the master art of 
selfinstruction and selfperfection. 

[4] Encourage and support everywhere 
and in every form the willingness of youth 
to serve. Make it easy for youth to practice 
the art of cooperation, selfresponsibility, 
self-reliance, and service thru youth move- 
ments. Encourage this in school and con- 
tinue it in the years that follow. Enrol 
youth as partners in reconstruction work; 
they will be the more able and willing to 
build with us, and after us, a new world. 
To support and strengthen these youth 
movements in all countries, an active world 
youth movement devoted to service and 
reconstruction is essential. Its formation 
should be encouraged in every possible 
way. 
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[5] Recognize the fact that youth every- 
where face a grave crisis. Educators and 
education should share responsibility in 
the care of youth up to the age of maturity. 

Unemployment among youth must be 
eliminated by a common effort of all, not 
by government action alone. In this youth 
must be inspired to the largest possible 
measure of selfhelp. 

[6] Protect teachers everywhere in their 
efforts to do better work. Encourage the 
best amongst youth to enter the profession. 
In times of crisis increase and not decrease 
educational funds, especially in poorer 
areas. In all reconstruction schemes give 
priority to youth-serving organizations. 

[7] Work for the regeneration of faith. 
Not only are towns in ruins; millions of 
souls are devastated. Millions of youth in 
Europe have accepted false religions. When 
the false gods fall, let not the altars be 
empty. Democracy must restore faith, not 
by words alone, but by deeds. Educational 
reconstruction furnishes the vision 
provides the opportunity. 


and 


STEPS TOWARD REALIZATION 


To promote the plans for educational 
reconstruction, a strong action group is 
called for which can be expanded as the 
task develops. The nucleus for this ac- 
tion group exists in the United States 
Committee on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion. Some of the functions of this action 
group will be as follows: 


[1] To mobilize organizations, institu- 
tions, and individuals in the United States 
and elsewhere in preparation for postwar 
reconstruction thru education, and furnish 
them with the necessary material. 

[2] To approach the United States gov- 
ernmental authorities and urge them to in- 
clude educational reconstruction in their 
postwar plans and budgets; and to do the 
same with any representatives of other 
governments in this country. 

[3] To secure the widest possible dis- 
cussion of the problems of postwar recon- 
struction. 

[4] To arrange for the establishment of 
centers for the education of workers in 
such a program. 

[5] To promote the study of the inter- 
national situation in relation to education 
both in educational institutions and in the 
programs of many of the organizations 
mentioned in [1] above. 

[6] To take steps toward the formation 
of a commission of men and women in 
democratic countries who enjoy the confi- 
dence of educators and people of similar 
interests. This Commission shall offer its 
cooperation to the Allied governments and 
all other agencies entrusted with the task 
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of re-establishment of peace. It must se 
that educational reconstruction becomes an 
integral part of postwar international po, 
icy. The Commission will also act as , 
liaison agency between governmental au. | 
thorities, educational institutions, and the 
public, with a view to securing the fulleg 
possible measure of coordination of effor| 
and support of this program. 


| This material has been reprinted anq| 

is available as Personal Growth Leafle 
} 

151. | 





SPONSORS 





The group of educators which sponsor; 
the above statement is as follows: 


Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, Teachers 
Columbia University; United! 





College, 
States, chairman 

Dr. Robert A. Bauer, formerly People’s 
University, Vienna; Austrian exile 

Dr. Ruth Benedict, Columbia Univer} 
sity; United States 

Dr. Max Black, University of Illinois: 
British 

Dr. Esther Brunauer, American Associ- 
ation of University Women; United States 

Dr. John Condliffe, University of Cali-| 
fornia; British 

Michael Huxley, editor of Geographical 





Magazine; director, Inter-Allied Informa 
tion Center; British 

Dr. Fritz Karsen, New York City Col 
lege; German exile 

Dr. Jan Kozak, Oberlin College; Czech 
oslovakian 


Habib Kurani, University of Beirut 
Syrian 
Dr. Malcolm MacLean, president of 


Hampton Institute; United States 

Dr. Ernest Melby, president, University 
of Montana, Missoula; United States 

Dr. Spencer Miller, Workers’ Education| 
Bureau, New York City; United State} 

Dr. Marion Ostrander, Progressive Edv 


cation Association; United States, secretan 
Dr. John Pilley, Wellesley College 
sritish 


| 

Dr. I. A. Richards, Cambridge and| 
Harvard Universities; British 

Dr. W. Carson Ryan, University @ 
North Carolina; United States 

Dr. Reinhold Schairer, United State 
Committee on Educational Reconstructiot) 
German exile; British subject, vicechair} 
man 

Dr. Robert Ulich, Harvard Universiti} 
German exile; United States citizen | 

Address all communications to the Vict} 
chairman, Dr. Reinhold Schairer, 2 Wes 


45th Street, Room 1704, New York City 
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w 1784 Benjamin Franklin wrote: 

“From the salubrity of the air, the 

healthiness of the climate, the plenty 
of good provisions, and the encourage- 
ment of early marriages, by the certainty 
of subsistence in cultivating the earth, 
the increase of inhabitants by natural 
generation 1s very rapid in America, and 
hecomes more so by the accession of 
strangers.” 


HOW TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


In 1790 there were nearly 4 million 
persons in the United States. Each 
decade thereafter until 1860 the total 
population increased 33 percent. For the 
next thirty years each federal census 
showed an increase of 25 percent. From 
1890 the rate of increase has dropped off 
steadily to but 7 percent between 1930 
and 1940. The total reported for 1940 
was 131,009,275 persons. 

The slower rate of population growth 
has manifested itself in two conditions 
of great significance to educators: 

[1] Fewer children has resulted in a 
decline in the total school enrolment. 
In 1930, for the first time in our history, 
a federal census reported fewer children 
under 5 years of age than in the 5- to 
gyear age group. This decline in the 
number of young children has shown its 
effect in smaller enrolments in the ele- 
mentary schools during the past decade 
and it has now moved into the high- 
school period. Altho the upward turn 
of the birthrate during 1941 will reverse 
or delay the downward trend in enrol- 
ments, it is likely that the present birth- 
rate merely reflects 
gency condition. 


a temp rary emer- 


[2] Each decade show's an increase in 
both the proportion and the actual num- 
ber of old people. With fewer children 
in the total population the proportion of 
persons over 65 years of age tends to in- 
crease. But health conditions and other 
factors have operated also to increase the 
actual number in the upper age brackets. 
Between 1930 and 1940 the number of 
persons over the age of 65 years increased 
nearly 2'4 million. Also both the pro- 
portion and the number of persons be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 64 are steadily 
increasing. 


A second major problem in addition 
to the growth in population is that of 
mobility. It is estimated that each year 
not fewer than 4 million persons change 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED, 
: Mr. Franklin! 


their residences from one state to an- 
other. The two prevailing patterns of 
migration appear to be from the Middle- 
west to the Pacific area; from New Eng- 
land and the Deep South to the Middle 
Atlantic seaboard. Regional migrations 
of this character mean interruptions and 
dislocations in the school progress of 
thousands of children. 

In addition to this regional migration 
the United States has for years had a 
trend away from the farms to the cities. 
In the decade between 1930 and 1940 
this movement was definitely checked. 
The result has been to retain many youth 
in rural areas who in former years would 
have sought economic opportunities in 
urban communities. 

Seasonal migration involves the shift- 
ing about of an estimated total of 300,000 
agricultural workers and of 400,000 in- 
dustrial workers. Here also are to be 
found low levels of schooling, poor hous- 
ing, disease, and depressing environ- 
mental conditions, particularly for young 
children. 

A third major population characteris- 
tic is the shifting of the occupational 
pattern. In 1900 more than one-third of 
the gainfully employed persons were in 
agricultural pursuits; in 1939, less than 
one-fourth. Relatively more of the gain- 
fully employed today are in distributive 
and service occupations than there were 
at the beginning of the present century. 
The proportion of women workers is 
steadily increasing—18 percent of the 
total in 1900; 24 percent in 1940. Child 
labor, altho still a problem in agricul- 
ture, has declined to a marked degree in 
the total national scene. Unemployment 
has tended to increase so that even in 
1940 it was estimated that over 7 million 
persons were seeking work. 


THE TASK AHEAD FOR EDUCATION 


It is easier to analyze the changing 
population scene than it is to decide 
what education can do. One of the first 
possibilities appears to be to seek to 
improve the quality of the educational 


program. Many school systems have 
made excellent progress. There are still 
communities, however, where classes are 
far too large for good instruction, where 
too little attention is given to individual 
talents, where children still do not know 
and enjoy the classics in art and music, 
and where proper adjustment is not 
made between the instructional program 
and the development of children. 

Population facts indicate a pressing 
demand for extensions both in rural edu- 
cation and in educational opportunities 
for adults. As a whole the nation is re- 
placing itself thru the births in rural 
areas; yet these future adult citizens are 
still generally offered but meager pro- 
grams. Adult education needs are be- 
coming more apparent in the problems 
of migration, vocational rehabilitation, 
recreation, and civic education. 

Problems of unemployment and 
changing occupational patterns suggest 
the need for larger and coordinated pro- 
grams in vocational education. Youth 
need better guidance as well as oppor- 
tunities for apprentice training and work 
experience. Educators must have oppor- 
tunities to participate in the placement 
and adjustment of graduates of the 
schools. 

Coordination is needed also in the 
area of public finance. Too frequently 
today population trends are cited as 
reasons for curtailing school budgets 
without constructive consideration of 
the unsolved problems of education. In 
the past decade millions have been spent 
for relief and welfare and today addi- 
tional millions are being made available 
for defense. Necessary as these expendi- 
tures are they are not more important 
than the public unity, morale, and un- 
derstanding that are possible only thru 
an adequately financed program of edu- 
cation. 

For a detailed presentation of the 
foregoing problems teachers should refer 
to the November issue of the NEA 
Research Bulletin, upon which this 
article is based. 
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OR NEARLY A YEAR there has been 

much discussion of the possibilities 

of extending the federal social secur- 
ity program to include public-school 
teachers. The idea of a comprehensive 
social security plan protecting all gain- 
fully employed persons was in the minds 
of many who prepared the original bill 
in 1935. This idea has recently been 
revived by President Roosevelt and 
others as one means of controlling in- 
flation. 


WHAT DOES EXTENSION MEAN? 


It should be kept in mind that there 
are seven “titles” or parts to the Social 
Security Act. Title I authorizes the fed- 
eral government to join with the states 
in paying a pension to needy old people 
over the age of 65 years. Title II is an 
old-age and survivors’ insurance plan 
which, thru the contributions of em- 
ployers and employees, pays benefits at 
age 65 to workers or to the family of any 
worker who dies before age 65. Title III 
provides for an unemployment insur- 
ance plan. The remainder of the law 
provides funds for dependent children, 
child welfare, public health, and aid to 
the blind. 

Proposals “to extend social security” 
usually refer to amendments to Title II. 
In some instances the proposed legisla- 
tion affects both Titles I and II. None 
of the proposed legislation which would 
affect public employees (including teach- 
ers) is concerned with Title III or the 
other parts of the Act. 


HOW MAY THE LAW BE APPLIED? 


In August 1940 the original Wagner 
bill (now defunct) proposed to require 
the coverage under Title II of most of 
the gainfully employed persons not 
covered by the law. In brief, the states 
(or school districts) as employers would 
have been compelled to pay to the fed- 
eral government a sum equal to the pay- 
ments required of each employee (it is 
now 1 percent of the salary). The Lesin- 
ski bill (H. R. 1092) now in the House 
of Representatives proposes the compul- 
sory extension of Title II but to public 
employees only. The Walsh bill (S. 670) 
would extend Title II to employees of 
private educational and charity institu- 


FEDERAL 
SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Legislation 


. 


tions and other nonprofit agencies. 

The Healey bill (H. R. 4882), while 
compulsory for most occupational 
groups, would be voluntary for public 
employees. In brief, each state would 
decide whether or not to extend Title 
II of the Social Security Act to its em- 
ployees but a state would not be per- 
mitted to include employees now pro- 
tected by a pension or retirement plan. 

An even greater degree of voluntary 
participation has been proposed by Sen- 
ator Johnson’s bill (S. 1952). In effect, 
this plan is to offer Title II to any 
school district that voluntarily pays the 


necessary sums of money and provides 
the Social Security Board with the 
necessary personnel records. 


The foregoing bills represent varying 
degrees of compulsion in extending 
Title If to public-school teachers. A 
second general type of proposal is a 
modified general pension plan _repre- 
sented by the Larrabee (H. R. 1410) 
and Downey (S. 1932) proposals. While 
different in origin the two bills are very 
similar. Both propose to do away with 
the present Title I (poverty pension) 
and in its place to pay $20 to $30 a 
month at age 60 to all persons not now 
covered by Title II. Teachers and all 
others would be compelled to pay 2 or 
3 percent of their salaries to the federal 
government but the states (or school dis- 
tricts) would be exempt from making 
contributions. 

Still a third type of approach to the 
pension problem is the general pension 
as represented by Townsend, Mankind 





o 


United, and other movements. None of 
these apparently aim directly at amend. | 
ments to the Social Security Act. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


At first glance the teachers of the 
United States appear to be hopelessly 
divided. Teachers in the Eastern states, 
where state teacher retirement plans are 
most fully developed, consider any ex. 
tension of social security as a threat to 
their well-earned security. Teachers in 
some Western states, where their re- 
tirement systems are unsound, want 
social security as a supplement to their 
present programs. Many teachers in the 
South and Middlewest look to social 
security as a type of protection which | 
their states will never be able to provide, | 

In view of the present division of | 
opinion, the NEA has not taken an of. 
ficial position on any specific bill. The 
staff has attempted to be a clearinghouse 
of information helping all groups to or- 
ganize and to clarify their points of 
view. (See page 279 of this JourNat.) 

It may be possible to unite the pro- 
fession on some compromise basis such 
as: [1] The modified general pension 
idea (e.g., Downey); [2] the wholly 
voluntary approach to Title II by public 
employers (e.g., Johnson); [3] thru fed- 
eral grants to all states establishing and 
maintaining public employees  retire- 
ment plans; or [4] thru exemption of 
public employers from payments under 
Title II so as to cushion the shock to 
public budgets and to avoid constitu 


tional questions. 
If social security is extended to public 
teachers, _ three 


employees including 


safeguards must be provided: 
[1] Freedom of the states and_ their 
instrumentalities taxation by the 


federal government. 
[2] Enlargement of existing school reve- 


from 


nues so that the cost of social security will 
not be taken out of the present school serv- 
ices or the salaries of school employees. 
[3] Protection of the existing local and 
state teacher retirement systems from the 
destruction of their resources and of their 


ability to make good on the contracts with | 


members. 


—Frank W. Hvsparp, director, NEA 
Research Division. 
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EVERY TEACHER AT WORK 


NE OF THE inspiring things about 

being President of the National 

Education Association is the deep- 
ened faith that comes from seeing our 
profession at work on its problems. Per- 
haps this sense of trusteeship for the 
profession, which is so general among 
the best teachers, springs from the nature 
of our work with young people. Like 
the poet, Minot J. Savage, the teacher 
sees “Beauty in Common Things”: 


Seek not far for beauty. Lo! It glows 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet: 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces sweet. 


In stars, and mountain summits topped with 


snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For, see, 
It sw a flower that blossoms at thy door! 
Bring love and justice home, and then no more 


Thou'lt wonder in what dwelling joy may be. 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere wrought; 


The simple duty that awaits thy hand 
Is God's 


Life’s common duties build 


a divine command: 


all that 


voce uttering 
saints have 


thought 


bush 


and fancy 


In wonder-workings or some ilame. 
Men look for God, 


But in earth's common things he 


him concealed; 


stands revealed, 
While grass and stars and flowers spell out his 
? ' 
name. 


We think much these days about pre- 
serving our democratic civilization, and 
each of us is eager to do his bit and 
more. The difference between civiliza- 
tion and barbarism is made by teaching 
and the determination of teachers to 
exalt the finer and higher things of life. 
Literally tens of thousands of teachers, 
principals, superintendents, professors, 
and college presidents are working to 
make our Association stronger and more 
effective. Because some of the things 
these leaders are doing may suggest a 
program for others now ready to take 


hold, shall 


where effective work is being done: 


we enumerate ten areas 

[1] Thousands of teachers and prin- 
cipals take satisfaction in securing 100 
percent enrolment in their schools. Iam 
proud that my school has maintained 
such a record for 21 years. We cannot 
do our best work until every teacher 
feels the definite, ethical obligation to 
support the activities of our professional 
organizations. 

[2] We have in our Association nearly 
five thousand Life Members. It would 
be hard to find a more consecrated body 


A Christmas Message by 


MYRTLE HOOPER DAHL 


Teacher, Hiawatha Schoel, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and President of the National 
Education Association 


of men and women. Many of them fol- 
low the practice of enlisting at least one 
new Life Member each year. Why not 
become a Life Member or, if you are 
one, recruit an additional Life Member ? 

[3] We have just had under Associa- 
tion leadership a wide observance of 
American Education Week. Ten million 
parents have visited the schools. This is 
a good foundation for further public- 
relations activities. Our new Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education, working with state and local 
groups, should help build an impreg- 
nable support for education. 

|4| Thirty-one NEA committees and 
commissions are at work on important 
special projects. Many state and local 
have similar committees. 
Teachers interested in such fields as aca- 


associations 


demic freedom, tenure, and credit unions 
will gain a new direction for their efforts 
thru cooperative committee work. 

[5] Work in NEA departments ap- 
peals to many people because it is close 
to their daily activities. Twenty-seven 
NEA departments cover varied fields. 
New departments are coming in and 
should continue to come in until the 
entire profession from kindergarten thru 
graduate school is unified in our na- 
tional Association. 

[6| Especially farsighted is the work 
of our members who are developing 
Future Teachers of America. Last year 
there were chapters in 84 colleges and 
universities. Let’s have a chapter in every 
college that prepares teachers so that stu- 
dents may have a part in our state and 
national associations and come to gradu- 
ation trained in their history, ethics, pro- 
grams, and policies. 

[7] For decades the Association has 
had two great conventions each year. 
Service in planning, managing, and 
speaking at conventions is open to large 
numbers. 

[8] Members of the Association are 
working thru discussion groups and 


professional institutes to bring educa- 
tional planning to bear on the critical 
problems of today. Let every teacher 
take active part in some discussion 
group. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission has formulated policies of ut- 
most significance, which all workers can 
help interpret in their communities. 

[9] The program of our NEA Com- 
mittee on New Voter Preparation and 
Recognition has opened up a vast field 
of community service. The third Sunday 
in May has been set aside by Congress as 
Citizenship Day for recognition of the 
two million young people who reach 
voting age each year. Let the schools lead 
each community in this annual nation- 
wide observance. 

[10] Every teacher can find and make 
a place for himself in the work of the 
1165 local and state teachers associations 
affliated with the NEA. These groups 
are the first line of contact with the 
public and the local community. 

Every great teacher has been a mis- 
sionary. We owe the spread of the com- 
mon school thruout America to Horace 
Mann and others like him enrolled in 
the battle against ignorance and indif- 
ference. Our Association is built upon 
the labors of countless thousands of 
teachers for whom simple duty has been 
a divine command. The great need now 
is for renewed devotion to spiritual 
values, “for the things which are seen 
are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” It is these values 
we are pledged to foster and defend. 
The attitudes we must develop are hon- 
esty; integrity; faith in the good of our 
society and each other; confidence in 
the leadership we elect; regard for truth; 
and understanding of the debt we owe 
all nationalities for their contributions to 
our culture. 

To build morale is the task of every 
teacher today and the best way to build 
morale is to work at our problems. Let 
us keep ever fresh in our minds our goal: 
One hundred percent enrolment in local, 
state, and national associations with 
every teacher at work on the problems 
of the profession. To make substantial 
gains toward that goal is the best Christ- 
mas present we can make to our profes- 
sion and to the nation. 
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The CCC, the 


HO Is GOING to reconstruct edu- 
cation for American youth? 
The state-and-local educational 
systems, or the federal government? Or 
is youth education in 1950 to be what 
it was in 1930, with an improving touch 
here and there? These are some of the 
main questions discussed by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission in its recent 
statement on The Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the National Youth Administra- 
tion, and the Public Schools (see list of 
publications on page A-173). The an- 
swers to these questions are now in the 
making, and they will reach out and 
touch the work of every teacher and 
school administrator in the nation. 
Youth education, the Commission 
says, is going to be reconstructed in the 
years just ahead. Furthermore, it ought 
to be. Educational agencies are obli- 
gated to provide services suited to all the 
educational needs of all youth, and that 
obligation is not reduced if a youth with- 
drawsearly from formal schooling. When 
that obligation is accepted, youth edu- 
cation will undergo profound changes. 
Who is going to do the reconstruct- 
ing? On the answer to that question 
depends the future course of American 
education. For the past eight years, the 
federal government has been actively 
engaged in providing educational serv- 
ices for youth thru agencies of its own 
creation. In comparison, the government 
has done but little to help the school sys 
tems improve their services. If this trend 
continues, we shall soon have two per- 
manent public educational systems for 
youth—one federal, one state-and-local— 
not an inviting prospect to those who be- 
lieve that state-and-local control of edu- 
cation is sound national policy. 
Thruout the history of the nation 
down to 1933, the acts of the federal 
government to meet educa- 
tional needs were channelled thru the 
state-and-local agencies of education. In 
recent years, however, the government, 
thru the CCC and the NYA, has oper. 
ated and controlled nationwide educa. 
tionai programs for unemployed youth, 
separate from the state-and-local educa- 
tional systems. As these federal educa- 
tional programs continue, an issue of 
paramount importance is raised. 


national 





NYA, and the Public Schools 


ASS 


Is the federal government to be re- 
sponsible for vocational training, guid- 
ance, and other educational services for 
a large portion of older youth, with the 
state-and-local agencies playing a sub- 
ordinate role? Or are the state-and-local 
agencies to be responsible for the control 
and operation of all public education, 
with the federal government supplying 
financial aid and leadership? The latter 
is not only our historic policy, but is 
also the sounder policy for our time. 
Committees appointed by President 
Hoover and President Roosevelt have 
made similar recommendations. 

The only valid reason for departing 
from established policy would be that 
the schools had been given a fair oppor- 
tunity to meet the educational needs of 
youth, and had failed. But the schools 
have not had that opportunity, altho a 
plan for a national youth program, to 
be operated thru the schools, has been 
available since 1935. By far the greater 
part of recent federal appropriations for 
youth services has been expended by 
federal agencies, not thru the schools. 

The Commission is convinced that the 
needed reconstruction of education for 
youth can be accomplished thru a part- 
nership between the federal government 
and the state-and-local educational agen- 
cies, with control and operation of edu- 
cation in state-and-local hands. 

The federal government has an im- 
portant part to perform, however. It 
should provide three essentiai services: 


[1] It should supply vigorous and far- 
seeing leadership in attacking national 
educational problems thru research, experi- 
mentation, demonstration, promotion, and 
planning, centered in the U. S. Office of 
Education. |2] Federal financial aid is 
needed to equalize educational opportu- 
nities and to establish new services for 
youth. [3] The federal government should 
be chiefly responsible for providing employ 
ment on public works programs for youth 
who have secured as much vocational train 
ing as the schools offer and who cannot be 
placed in private industry. 


On the basis of this division of func- 
tions, the federal government and the 
schools should work together to meet 


the educational needs of all youth, jp. | 
cluding those beyond the compulsory 
attendance age and those who withdraw 
from formal schooling. This should lead 
to farreaching improvements in schools 
and educational programs. Glaring jp. 
equalities of educational opportunity 
must be wiped out. Greater concern 
must be shown for the children who | 
now leave school with their education 








scarcely begun. Increased attention must 
be given to vocational preparation, guid. | 
ance, placement in employment, and 
education after placement. | 

While admitting that schools are stil] 
far short of these goals, the Commission 
is confident that youth stands a better 
chance of having its educational needs 
met by local and state educators and 
boards of education than by separate 
youth agencies. The public 
schools of America have never been 
static; but they are on the move today 


federal 


as never before. 

As soon as the NYA and the CCC 
have completed their present emergency | 
assignment of training workers for the 
national defense production program, 
their functions as agencies of vocational 
training, general education, and guid- 
ance should be transferred to state-and- | 
local educational agencies. Their fune-| 
tions as public works agencies should be} 
located with appropriate agencies in that} 
field. There would then no longer be} 
need for separate federal youth agencies.| 
The federal aid to students in schools 
and colleges should be continued thru 
the U. S. Office of Education and appro 
priate educational agencies of the states} 

The report contains no criticism of| 
personnel or administration of the NYA 
or the CCC. It stresses the credit rightly} 
due to both as temporary agencies to pre| 
vide useful employment for youth dur} 
ing the depression emergency. That time} 
however, is past. A brief respite from} 
the most pressing youth problems has} 
accompanied the national defense pro] 
gram. This interlude should be used te 
plan for the years ahead. Now is the} 
time to move from the temporary meas] 
ures of the past eight years to sound and} 
enduring policies for the future. 

—G. L. MaxweL.t, assistant secretary,| 
Educational Policies Commission. 
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IOO0 BOOKS 


Evervone Should Know 


ow MucH you know depends 
largely upon how many good 
books you have read. Of the thou- 
sands of books on library shelves, some 
few are much more worth reading than 
others. 

These “100 Significant Books” were 
selected by the Committee on College 
Reading, editors and publishers of Good 
Reading, the standard booklist for col- 
lege students and adult readers. They 
are not necessarily the best or the great- 
est books but rather a representative 
sampling of significant works of litera- 
ture. Poetry, the novel, the drama, and 
the essay from the ancient world to the 
twentieth century are all represented. 
Nearly all can be bought in cheap edi- 
tions or borrowed from libraries. 

Reading thoughtfully most of these 
hundred books will give you a solid 
foundation of broad culture—the con- 
centrated essence of a college education. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Aristophanes. Plays. Hilarious bur- 
lesques in musical comedy style on war, 
politics, education, and new deals. 

Aristotle. Ethics. Teaching that hap- 
piness, the greatest good, is to be won 
by moderation in all things. 

The Bible. The most influential book 
of all times. 

Homer. The Iliad and The Odyssey. 
Epic poems about brawling soldiers and 
wandering sailors, the first masterpieces 
of European literature. 

Plato. The Republic. Vision of a per- 
fect society governed by wise and good 
experts; also an analysis of;the soul of 
man and of the nature of justice. 

Plutarch. Lives. Fascinating source- 
book of ancient Greek and Roman his- 
tory and politics. 

Sophocles. Plays. The most powerful 
of Greek tragic writers. 

Vergil. The Aeneid. Epic of Rome. 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

The Arabian Nights. Fascinating sto- 
nes of genii and magicians, of golden 
palaces and beautiful gardens, of wonder- 
ful voyages and adventures, of strange 


Selected by the Committee on 
College Reading for the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


ATWOOD H. TOWNSEND 
Chairman 


beings and marvelous transformations. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. The Canterbury 
Tales. A lexicon of medieval life and 
thought in entertaining stories flavored 
with wit, pathos, and commonsense. 

Dante, Alighieri. The Divine Com- 
edy. A vision of the hereafter and a 
mystical epic of the freedom of man’s 
will in time and eternity. 

Malory, Sir Thomas. Le Morte 
d’ Arthur. An idealized picture of chiv- 
alric combat and courtly love according 
to the code of feudal society. 

Omar Khayyam. The Rubdiydét (trans- 
lated by Edward Fitzgerald). Memo- 
rable English quatrains reflecting the 
pessimistic hedonism of a Persian astron- 
omer-poet. 

THE RENAISSANCE 


Bacon, Francis. Essays. Shrewd, prac- 
tical, pithy, worldy wisdom. 
The Decame- 
ron. One hundred salty, realistic tales. 

Cellini, Benvenuto. Autobiography. 
Zestfully he writes of his life as an artist. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. Don 
Quixote. A satire on chivalric romance, 
and a picture of 16th-century Spain. 


Boccaccio, Giovanni. 


A 
ee 


w 


BUILDING YOUR OWN LIBRARY 


Anyone eager to expand his cul- 
will buttress the 
growth of his mental powers by a 
steadily 


tural knowledge 


growing personal library. 
Nearly all the books recommended 
here can be had for $1 or less from 
local bookstores or from Consumers’ 
Book Cooperative, Inc., 27 Coenties 
Slip, New York, N. Y. For a more 
comprehensive guide to general lit- 
erature, use Good Reading, which 
recommends a thousand books chosen 
for easy readability and solid worth. 
To secure Good Reading, send 20¢ to 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West 68th St., Chicago. 


Machiavelli, Niccolo. The Prince. A 
handbook of ruthless power-politics. 

Montaigne, Michel de. Essays. De- 
lightful discourses on men, manners, 
morals, 

More, Sir Thomas. Utopia. A better 
world dreamed by a saintly scholar. 

Rabelais, Frangois. Gargantua and 
Pantagruel. With robust humor Rabelais 
lambasts stupidities of his age. 

Shakespeare, William. Plays. Ro- 
mance never sentimental, history vital- 
izing the past, tragedy of man universal, 
rich comedy—greatest of drama. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Bunyan, John. Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Puritan allegory of the moral progress 
of man, in vigorous narrative. 

Milton, John. Paradise Lost. Religious 
epic poem still widely admired. 

Moliére (Jean-Baptiste Poquelin). 
Comedies. Droll situations, witty lines, 
sharp satire, and sympathetic characters. 

Pepys, Samuel. Diary. Intimate 
glimpses of Charles II’s London. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Addison, Joseph and Steele, Sir Rich- 
ard. The Spectator. Graceful, humorous 
moralizing on Queen Anne’s London. 

Boswell, James. Life of Samuel John- 
son. A great biography of a great man. 

Burns, Robert. Poems. Lovely lyrics 
and ringing ballads of the first rank. 

Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. The 
original desert island story. 

Fielding, Henry. Tom Jones. The 
first great modern novel, about a dash- 
ing, blundering, warm-hearted fellow. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography. 
These frank pages reveal clearly the 
great man who wrote them. 

Gibbon, Edward. The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. Justly fa- 
mous history. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. The Vicar of 
Wakefield. To read this simple story of 
rural England with its lovable, gullible 
vicar is a delightful experience. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques. Emile. A sort 
of novel arguing for progressive educa- 
tional methods. 

Sterne, Laurence. Tristram Shandy. 
The most eccentric novel ever written, 
and one of the most diverting. 

Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver's Travels. 
Read by children as an amusing fantasy, 
this is really a most bitter satire on the 
human race. 
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Voltaire (Francois Marie Arouet). 
Cand:de. Rollicking unforgettable ridi- 
cule of shallow optimism. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY—AMERICA 


Cooper, James Fenimore. The Last of 
the Mohicans. Early pioneers in contact 
with Indians bad and good. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Essays. Tonic, 
lofty, mystic, unsentimental optimism. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The Scarlet 
Letter. Sorrowful drama of two sinners 
in New England three centuries ago. 

Melville, Herman. Mody Dick. Vivid 
narrative of whale hunting, and allegory 
of man’s struggle against brute forces. 

Poe, Edgar Allan. Tales. Imaginative, 
gruesome, morbid, grotesque stories. 

Thoreau, Henry David. Walden. Of 
nature’s phenomena and man’s philoso- 
phy in simple faultless style. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel Clemens). 
Huckleberry Finn. Boys’ adventures 
rafting down the old Mississippi. 

Whitman, Walt. Leaves of Grass. 
Celebrating the divinity of the natural 
world and of man the democratic. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY—ENGLAND 

Austen, Jane. Pride and Prejudice. A 
delightfully refreshing love story. 

Bronté, Charlotte. Jane Eyre. Has fas- 
cinated four generations of readers. 

Butler, Samuel. The Way of Ail 
Flesh. Battle against orthodox hypoc- 
risies. 

Byron, Lord. Poems. The eternal 
rebel. 

Darwin, Charles, Origin of Species. 

Dickens, Charles. David Copperfield. 
Victorian England in vivid characters. 

Gilbert, W. S. Operettas. Delightful. 

Hardy, Thomas. The Return of the 
Native. A somber story of blind fate. 

Lamb, Charles. Essays of Elia. Charm- 
ing. 

Reade, Charles. The Cloister and the 
Hearth. A remarkable historicai novel. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe. A romance 
of feudal times in Old England. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe. Poems. Su- 
preme. 

Tennyson, Lord. Poems. Solid yet 
lovely. 

Thackeray, W. M. Vanity Fair. About 
a brazen but most alluring woman. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY—THE CONTINENT 


Balzac, Honoré de. Eugénie Grandet. 
Family pride and bourgeois greed. 
Dostoevski, Feodor. Crime and Pun- 


ishment. Analysis of a supersensitive 
mind perverted by misery to murder. 

Flaubert, Gustave. Madame Bovary. 
Shows, with scientific accuracy, the dis- 
integration of a woman’s character. 

France, Anatole. Thais. Penetrating 
ridicule of early Christian asceticism. 

Goethe, Johann von. Faust. Dramatic 
poem seeking the purpose of life. 

Hugo, Victor. Les Misérables. Vast, 
panoramic, unforgettable novel. 

Ibsen, Henrik. Plays. Attacking social 
evils and hypocrisy. 

Marx, Karl. Capital. The basic text of 
modern radicalism. 

Maupassant, Guy de. Short Stories. 
Deft, brilliant, ironic narratives. 

Tolstoi, Leo. War and Peace. Novel 
of Napoleon’s Russian invasion. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY-——-AMERICA 


Adams, Henry. The Education of 
Henry Adams. Most penetrating and 
most thought-provoking autobiography. 

Brooks, Van Wyck. The Flowering 
of New England. An informally written 
survey of the great era in New England 
culture and of the men who led it. 

Cather, Willa. Death Comes for the 
Archbishop. A delicately tinted picture 
of the old Southwest and a sympathetic 
portrait of a gentle French priest. 

Dos Passos, John. U. S. A. A cross- 
section of American life from 1900 thru 
the post-war boom, objectively critical. 

Dreiser, Theodore. An American 
Tragedy. A girl and a boy die because 
of the social system which made them. 

Lewis, Sinclair. Arrowsmith. Shouts 
its protests against commercial selfish- 
ness and stupid prejudice handicapping 
the service of science. 

Norris, Frank. The Octopus. Virile 
saga of the fight waged by California 
wheatgrowers against railroad domina- 
tion. 

O'Neill, Eugene. Plays. Sometimes 
bitter and morbid, at his best intense 
and powerful, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant American dramatist. 

Sandburg, Carl. Abraham Lincoln, 
the Prairie Years. Showing the man 
himself against his natural background. 

Sinclair, Upton. The Jungle. Chron- 
icle of a Lithuanian family trapped in 
Chicago sweatshops and packinghouses. 

Steinbeck, John. The Grapes of Wrath. 
About poor farmers “tractored off” their 
land in Oklahoma and exploited by 
farming corporations in California. 









Veblen, Thorstein. The Theory of the 
Leisure Class. Acid satire and pungent 
phrase attacking the “conspicuous was 
by privileged profiteers. 

Wharton, Edith. Ethan Frome. Nove 
of frustrated love and patient enduraneg 


TWENTIETH CENTURY——ENGLAND 


Bennett, Arnold. The Old Wiveg 
Tale. The divergent lives of two sisters; 
fascinating study of the commonplace, 

Conrad, Joseph. Lord Jim. A man 
wins victory over his own weakness, 

Galsworthy, John. The Forsyte Saga, 
Prose epic of the upper middle class, 

Housman, A. E. A Shropshire Lad. 


Deft lyrics expressing the passions of 


4 
; 
’ 


youth and the disillusioned calm of 

wisdom. 
Huxley, Aldous. Point Counter Point, | —% 

Brilliant dissection of London society in | 

its vain attempts to establish a balance 

between instinct and intellect. 
Maugham, Of Human . 

Bondage. Maturing of a sensitive young j 


Somerset. 


man. 

Shaw, George Bernard. Plays. Amus- | & 
ing, clever, thought-provoking. 
C 


in} 


Strachey, G. Lytton. Queen Victoria. 
From youthful enthusiasms to the lone- 
liness of old age. 


Wells, H. G. Tono-Bungay. A lad M 


learns life in the patent medicine busi- | 4 
ness. - 
in 
TWENTIETH CENTURY—THE CONTINENT ‘h 
Hamsun, Knut. Growth of the Soil. 4, 
Drab living transmuted into _ vivid 
drama. eo 
Mann, Thomas. The Magic Moun-| ;; 
tain. A remarkable book picturing mod- | | 
ern society as a pathological universe. - 
Merejkowski, Dmitri. The Romance " 
of Leonardo da Vinci. Fascinating por- 4; 
trayal of a genius, parable of the adjust- | p 


ment between classic culture and Chris- 
tian morality. 

Remarque, Erich M. All Quiet on the | 5, 
Western Front. The truth about World 
War I as reported by a German soldier | 7 
in a compellingly simple style. 

Undset, Sigrid. Kristin Lavransdatter. | |. 
Realistic epic of a woman’s life in medi- 
eval Scandinavia. | 

Zweig, Arnold. The Case of Sergeant | 
Grischa. Showing with inexorable logic |, 
and truthful detail what militarism does 
to men’s souls. 

[ This booklist has been reprinted and | 
is available as Personal Growth Leaflet | 
202. | 
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The chorus: “Oh 
holy night...” 


A Busy PRINCIPAL, beset 
FX by the many trials 
of the first day of school, 


was accosted by an 





eager group of children: 
“What are we doing for 
Christmas this year? May we start mak- 
ing plans?” 

For Christmas is in the hearts of the 
Murch children the year ’round. It isn’t 
a day for exchanging presents or for 
parties. It’s a long-planned season of giv- 
ing—of hearts and hands and labor—so 
that Christmas may be shared by chil- 
dren, teachers, parents, neighbors. 

Sometime long before the season ar- 
tives, the question is asked and the de- 
cision made. “What can I do? How can 
I help?” For everyone, from the small- 
est kindergartner to the mightiest sixth- 
grader knows that there is a place for 
him. Can he act? Write? Sing? Sew? 
Paint? Run errands? Which group 
would he like to join? Maybe Bill is a 
monotone. Tho he can’t be on the stage, 
he can design scenery or distribute pro- 
grams. The 
The play, scenery, costumes, chorus, 
programs, Red Cross, Christmas _bas- 
kets, gift making. 


committees are formed: 


The play is a true Christmas play, a 
story of love and kindness, of spiritual 
beauty. Sometimes it is “Why the 
Chimes Rang.” Another season it is a 
pageant of Bethlehem. Always there is 
a chorus to sing the beloved Christmas 
songs. Always it is a free performance, 
a sharing of love and friendship between 
the children and the community. 


The pageant: 
“... the young 
child with Mary 
his mother.” 


The toys: 


-.. more 
blessed to 
give.” 
















Christmas at School 


ELIZABETH W. ROBINSON 


Teacher, Ben W. Murch School, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee on costumes designs 
the clothing, cuts, sews, fits, assorts. 
Generous parents lend a hand where 
young fingers are too inexperienced. 
Another group of pupils designs the 
programs — blockprinting, painting, 
stenciling. They are no longer in sepa- 
rated classrooms; they are first-graders 
working with thirds, fourth-graders 
with sixths. 

But giving a play for the community 
isn’t enough. There are families that 
need food and clothing, children who 
have few toys or amusements. Everyone 
brings food from home. Sometimes 
these voluntary gifts are squeezed will- 
ingly from small allowances already 
taxed for family gifts. Parents and chil- 
dren share in arranging them, obtain- 
ing the names of families that can use 
them. The name and age and sex of 
every member of a family are obtained 
so that there are new clothes and toys, 
according to the needs. 

A busy group repairs and paints old 


toys. Wrapped in gay paper, with a 
child’s name on it, every present is new 
in appearance and mechanics. Before 
gifts are sent away, an exhibit is held. 

Another group obtains work from the 
Red Cross and knits and sews so that 
not just the neighboring community but 
the rest of the world, in a small way, 
may share their Christmas. Then there 
are hospital boxes to fill, the large com- 
munal tree to trim, dozens of handmade 
gifts to prepare. Everything from rag 
dolls to painting easels is made. 

When the final day before Christmas 
arrives and the food, clothing, and gifts 
have been sent out with happy greet- 
ings, the big moment of the play ar- 
rives. Soft lights shine. Quiet little ush- 
ers hand out programs. A sweet-voiced 
chorus raises voice in “Oh, Holy Night.” 
And the play begins. 

Sometimes we stop and wonder why 
this moment always brings us so much 
happiness. Is there anyone in the school 
or community who has not shared in 
our glorification of Christmas? If we 
can say “No,” then this final moment of 
the play always brings a joyous fulfill- 
ment of our hopes for Christmas-tide. 
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EDUCATION 


and 
Civilian 
Morale 


ORALE may be defined as a state 
of mind characterized by con- 
fidence and courage, a well- 

founded confidence in the value of one’s 
own ideals, a steel-cold courage which, 
over the long pull, makes victory of 
those ideals certain. It is not to be con- 
fused with a bland optimism that suc- 
cess will come without effort or pain; a 
short, hot flareup of hatred and anger; 
or a sudden surge of the fighting instinct. 
The state of mind of an individual 
always has a powerful effect upon the 
way in which he acts. And what he does 
influences the way he feels and thinks. 
However, the state of mind which we 
are calling “morale” may be accom- 
panied by different types of behavior 
under varying conditions. A nation with 
high morale will, in times of peace and 
order, focus attention upon the distance 
it must travel before it fully attains its 
social goals. A time of danger or actual 
war, on the other hand, will be marked 
by emphasis upon the preservation of ac- 
complishments already made. 





The Educational Policies Commission has 
added to its many admirable publications 
a statement on “Education and Civilian 
Morale.” Published as an attractive book- 
let, the statement analyzes the problem 
thoroly and tells what the schools can do 
to build morale. The booklet, from which 
this page is taken, may be had from 
the NEA at 10¢ a copy, with the regular 


NEA discounts for quantity orders. 


Any realistic program for developing 
morale among the American people will 
begin with the attitudes and habits of 
mind which the people already possess. 

Morale in an individual, and hence 
morale in a group of individuals, is fos- 
tered and encouraged by health; by a 
sense of economic and mental security; 
by confidence in his associates, including 
leaders; and by a strong feeling of loy- 
alty to the objectives of his group. To 
each of these ingredients the organized 
educational system can make some con- 
tribution, partly by serving the morale 
of the children, youth, and adults which 
it directly touches, partly thru its multi- 
tude of indirect contacts with parents 
and other citizens. Organized education 
can be held responsible [1] for doing its 
own part of the job with understanding 
and thoroness and [2] for acting as the 
organized educational agency of society 
to stimulate and coordinate the efforts 
of other educational forces. 

Some of the more specific and impor- 
tant suggestions for education are: 


[1] Strengthen work of schools and 
colleges in health, safety, and physical 
education. Check the teaching of nutri- 
tion against the recommendations of the 
National Nutrition Conference for De- 
fense. Extend educational services in this 
area to adults. Cooperate fully with gov- 
ernmental and medical authorities. 

[2] Develop economic security by les- 
sening inequalities of educational op- 
portunities, by creating sympathetic and 
understanding attitudes among the vari- 
ous economic groups, by training in 
skills and habits of arduous and sus- 
tained work, and by developing com- 
petence as a citizen in determining eco- 
nomic questions. 

[3] Organize and conduct the schools 
so as to create feelings of confidence and 
selfassurance in the young. 

[4] Direct part of the energies of the 
educational system to a continuing study 
of the responsibilities of the American 
people for developing a future world of 
order and justice. Continue in schools 
and colleges an active search for the 
principles and procedures on which such 
a world may be founded. 

[5] Give attention at all levels of edu- 
cation to the development, appreciation, 
and application of ethical standards and 
moral values. 

[6] Extend the recreational activities 
and facilities of the schools and make 





them available as widely as possible tp 
the entire community. 

[7] Develop sentiments of mutual ap. 
preciation and comradeship among 4lj 


economic, social, racial, and religious | 


groups. 


[8] Strengthen public understanding | 


of the responsibility of the citizenry for 
good government. Develop willingness 
to render, recognize, and reward hones 
and efficient public service. Point out 


the remarkable efficiency of many of our | 
local, state, and federal governmental | 


agencies. 
[9| Develop a thoro understanding of 


the nature of democracy—its origins, | 


history, achievements, problems, values, | 


[ro] Conduct all the affairs of class. | 


room, school, and school system so that 
they give systematic and satisfying prac. 
tice in democratic ways of behaving, 
[11] Make judicious use in the schools 
of ritual, pageantry, music, and other 
demonstrations of loyalty. Give such 
patriotic exercises the largest possible 
content of meaning, dignity, and beauty, 
[12] Teach the truth about political, 
social, and economic problems. Dodge 
no important issues. Avoid prejudice 


and cynicism. Teach the values of de, 
mocracy with honesty and enthusiasm. | 
[13] Extend educational services to| 


out-of-school youth and adults in order 
to promote a common understanding of 
public issues and to unify and clarify 
public opinion. Cooperate fully with the 
school and college civilian morale serv- 
ice of the United States Office of Edv-| 
cation. 

[14] Rely chiefly on educational meas 
ures and established educational agencies 
for the development of civilian morale. 
Abstain from high-pressure methods 
The American people cannot be “sold’| 
on morale by endorsements from prom 
nent people, by prizes and favors, or by 
decorations on coat-lapels. The educa 
tional job has to be done first and if it 
is done well, the extrinsic stimulants | 


' 


morale will scarcely be necessary. 

The basic means for the development| 
of morale in the United States, the only| 
means that gives promise of success, the| 
only means worthy of a free people, i 
the means of education. A morale thu} 
created will not only withstand the to} 
talitarian threat today but it will als 
endure to broaden and strengthen the 
growth of our democracy in the long 
pull ahead. 
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© Elizabeth Peabody 


and the 


KINDERGARTEN 


Fourth in a Series on Great Women Educators 


Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody, founder of the 
kindergarten in the United States. 


HIS IS THE sToRY of 


It is also, indirectly, the story of her 
mother, another Elizabeth Palmer Pea- 
body, a gifted teacher. For it was from 
her mother that Elizabeth received the 
training in the fundamentals, the intel- 
lectual curiosity, the inspiration that 
were to make her influence felt in Amer- 
ican education. 

The Elizabeth had been a 
teacher before her marriage to Nathaniel 
Peabody. When she realized that her 
benign and irresolute husband would 
never make 


older 


a financial success of his 
medical career, she resumed her teach- 
ing. Among the pupils in this school 
conducted in her own home were her 
children. 

Any small school which could count 
among its pupils three whose names 
were to live long and proudly might well 
consider itself successful. Mrs. Peabody's 
school had three such students—and all 
of them were her own daughters: Eliza- 
beth; Mary (Mrs. Horace Mann), an 
educator in her own right; and Sophia 
(Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne), an artist 
who illustrated her husband’s books. 

Eldest of the seven Peabody children 
was Elizabeth, born in Billerica, Massa- 
chusetts, May 16, 1804. She excelled in 
the history and literature offered in her 
mother’s school and in the daily Latin 
lessons with her father. 

When she was eighteen, Elizabeth ap- 
plied to Ralph Waldo Emerson—then 
nineteen and teaching in his brother’s 
school for young ladies in Boston—for 
lessons in Greek. Before going to class 
for the first time, Elizabeth mastered a 
third of the textbook. After her lengthy 
recitation was received in silence Eliza- 
beth asked, “What shall I study for the 
Next time?” 

“Finish the book,” said Emerson, and 
she did! 


This was the beginning of a lifelong 


friendship with Emerson. It was said of 


Elizabeth Peabody that no woman in 


America has been privileged to enjoy 
such a circle of friends as she. One of 
the friendships which she valued most 
highly was with the noted clergyman, 
William Ellery Channing. In the even- 
ings for nine busy years she served as 
literary assistant to Dr. Channing. 

During the day she taught. She had 
first a school of her own. Her methods 
were later to be called “most uncom- 
mon” by Horace Mann: Permitting 
pupils to have some choice in what they 
read, spelling which grew out of read- 
ing, history largely taught by biography, 
discipline thru courtesy rather than 
coercion. 

She next taught in a school for young 
ladies which was conducted by William 
Russell, editor of the American Journal 
of Education and an early leader in the 
NEA, Sull later she helped Bronson 
Alcott establish his famous Temple 
School. Because she knew all the “right” 
people, she was successful in persuading 
Boston’s influential families to send their 
children to this school. Alcott’s daughter, 
Elizabeth, whom Louisa May immor- 
talized as Beth in Little Women, was 
born while Elizabeth Peabody was teach- 
ing at Temple School and was named 
for her. 

In Record of a School, published in 
1835, Miss Peabody described Alcott’s 
progressive methods of teaching by the 
conversation method. This seemed to 
her vastly superior to the reciting-by-rote 
which was common in the Boston public 
schools. Eventually she became less en- 
thusiastic about some of Alcott’s educa- 
tional theories, but their friendship did 
not end even after she left the Temple 
School. 

About this time there was sickness in 
her family. The wolf was at its accus- 
tomed spot at the Peabody door. But 
the Peabodys, tho down, were never out. 
Elizabeth conducted classes for adults, 
and her sister, Mary, opened a school for 
children. Elizabeth and_ her 
mother opened a bookshop in one room 
of their home on West Street, Boston. 


young 





Installing a press in a back room, Eliza- 
beth Peabody was for a short time a pub- 
lisher. On her press were printed Twice 
Told Tales and two of Hawthorne's 
other books. 

The West Street bookshop became 
the cultural rendezvous of Boston. 
Thoreau, Emerson, and Alcott came in 
frequently to read the newspapers and 
to chat. James Russell Lowell visited to 
share in the stimulating conversation. 
Horace Mann discussed with the think- 
ers of Boston his beliefs on the improv- 
ability of mankind thru education. The 
“Transcendentalists” aired plans for the 
Brook Farm experiment. 

Elizabeth was a member of the Tran- 
scendental group. She did not spend 
much time at Brook Farm, probably 
because her family needed her financial 
help. But she described her visits there as 
“a glimpse of Christ’s idea of society.” 
A reformer always, Miss Peabody was 
deeply in sympathy with the anti-slavery 
movement. To the delight of Susan B. 
Anthony, she joined the crusade to gain 
rights for women. The injustices which 
the Indians were suffering at the hands 
of selfish whites aroused her active aid. 

But she allowed nothing to crowd out 
her enthusiasm for her own family and 
friends. Sophia Peabody long remem- 
bered Elizabeth’s excitement at drawing 
the recluse, Nathaniel Hawthorne, out 
of his seclusion. Elizabeth had detected 
the potential genius of Hawthorne’s 
writings and, always keen in the dis- 
covery of remarkable minds, was eager 
to meet him. When Hawthorne and his 
sisters first called at the Peabody home, 
Elizabeth rushed upstairs and an- 
nounced breathlessly to Sophia, “The 
Hawthornes are here, and you never 
saw anything as splendid as he is—he 
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is as handsome as Lord Byron.” Sophia 
thought so too! She married him. 

Elizabeth was also proud of her other 
brother-in-law, Mary’s husband, Horace 
Mann. She was an ardent believer in his 
work as secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, in building up the 
tottering public-school system. 

Her devotion extended to her nieces 
and nephews—the young Hawthornes, 
who received history lessons by mail 
from “Aunt Lizzie”; and the young 
Manns who were not, contrary to their 
Aunt Sophia Hawthorne’s facetious pre- 
diction, uttering their first syllables in 
the form of school reports! 

After the death of both her parents 
in 1852, Elizabeth closed the bookshop. 
She turned again to teaching and writ- 
ing, publishing textbooks in grammar 
and history. Her fame, however, rests 
not on her textbooks, not on her illus- 
trious family connections, her friend- 
ships, or her humanitarian interests. 
She was fifty-six when she threw herself 
into the cause with which her name is 
now most often associated. Her interest 
in the kindergarten movement began 
when, on a visit with friends, she became 
acquainted with an unusually alert and 
poised six-year-old child. Questioned by 
Miss Peabody, the mother (Mrs. Carl 
Schurz) explained the child’s precocity 
by saying, “Oh, she has been in a Froebel 
kindergarten in Germany.” 

Mrs. Schurz had in 1855 established, 
in Watertown, Wisconsin, a German- 
speaking kindergarten, the first in the 
United States. Inspired by Mrs. Schurz, 
Miss Peabody in 1860 opened a kinder- 
garten in her own home. ‘This was the 
first English-speaking kindergarten in 
the United States. 

By now Miss Peabody had read Froe- 
bel’s Education of Man and was con- 
verted to the philosophy of this German 
educator who had in 1837 founded the 
first “child’s garden” in the world. She 
believed, with Froebel, that a youngster’s 
earliest years were of paramount impor- 
tance and that childish activity needed 
conscious adult guidance. 

Elizabeth as a little girl had been held 
spellbound by the first sermon she heard 
Dr. Channing preach. Her mother, in 
tribute to Dr. Channing at thus stimulat- 
ing a nine-year-old child, had said, “It 
takes genius to reach children.” Eliza- 
beth had pondered over these words for 
years and felt, after studying Froebel’s 


writings, that at last she understood the 
significance of her mother’s remark. 

Her kindergarten was successful and 
popular, but she was not satisfied with 
the results she was achieving. So, at 
sixty-three, she determined to see the 
Froebel kindergartens for herself. Her 
friends raised the eleven hundred dol- 
lars needed for the trip. In Europe Miss 
Peabody persuaded two of Froebel’s 
students, Matilde Kriege and Emma 
Marwedel, to come to the United States 
to establish a training school for kinder- 
garten teachers. 

Upon her return from Europe, Miss 
Peabody travelled and lectured on behalf 
of the kindergarten. In 1870 she was 
successful in getting established in Bos- 
ton the first kindergarten in a public 
school in America. This kindergarten 
was too popular for its own good. 
Other sections of the city asked for 
kindergartens, which the board felt it 
could not afford. So the first public 
kindergarten was closed, leaving to St. 
Louis the distinction of creating in 1873 
the first kindergarten to be a permanent 
part of the public-school system. How- 
ever, Miss Peabody’s efforts in Boston 
were not lost as private kindergartens 
sprung up. 

She knew personally Henry Barnard, 
William T. Harris, Susan Blow, and 
virtually every other educator who 
helped to establish the kindergarten in 
this country. Consulted by everyone 
interested in the kindergarten—from 
United States Commissioners of Edu- 
cation to girls anxious to prepare them- 
selves to be kindergarten teachers—Miss 
Peabody found twenty-four hours 
scarcely a long enough day. As a result, 
she didn’t have time to bother too much 
about the everyday details of living. 

One of her most extraordinary habits 
was that of wearing a nightgown under 
her dress when travelling. With her 
toothbrush in her pocket, she then need 
not be burdened by a travelling bag 
while filling lecture engagements. For 
years she economized on clothing bills 
by wearing the gowns and hats given 
her by the actress, Charlotte Cushman. 

When she talked about the kinder- 
garten, she completely forgot about her- 
self. At 2 luncheon one day she became 
so absorbed in what she was saying that 
she ate nothing but slice after slice of 
bread from the plate near her. On and 
on she talked, peering over her spectacles 





as often as thru them, oblivious of time 
and place, until finally the maid inter. 
rupted to say that it was time for the 
table to be set for dinner. 

Lucy Wheelock, Kate Douglas Wig. 
gin (author of Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm), and the other pioneer kinder. 





gartners have told many such anecdotes, 
but never in the spirit of ridicule. They 
loved Miss Peabody, tho her eccentric. 
ities sometimes amused them. And they 
respected her because she was the recog. 
nized leader of the kindergarten move. 
ment in the United States. “She kindled 
a blaze,” said one of her followers, 
“which was seen and answered from a 
hundred heights across the land.” | 

Miss Peabody was associated with the 
NEA Department of Kindergarten. 
Primary Education and the Association 
for Childhood Education in their begin- 
nings. However, she reached her audi- 
ence not alone thru addresses and per. 
sonal contacts. From 1873 to 1877 she 
edited the Kindergarten Messenger, f- 
nancing it out of her limited funds. Her 
books covered such subjects as Lectures 
in the Training Schools for Kinder. 
gartners; Kindergarten Culture; Kin- 
dergartens in Italy; Education in the 
Home, the Kindergarten, and the Pri- | 
mary School; and After Kindergarten— | 
What? (the latter with Mary Mann). 

As the years advanced, Elizabeth Pea- 
body became almost blind, but worked 
indémitably in spite of the handicap. 
Van Wyck Brooks in The Flowering of 
New England pictures her “plodding 
thru the slush of a Boston winter, her 
bonnet askew, her white hair falling | 
loose, bearing still, amid the snow and | 
ice, the banner of education.” 

She died on January 4, 1894, nearly | 
ninety years old. Tribute was paid her | 


the following summer at the meeting of 
the National Education Association: 
“She literally gave herself to the cause, 
for she received, if anything, the most | 
meager compensation for what she did; 

if her travelling expenses were paid she | 
was more than satisfied, thinking noth | 
ing of her own great personal sacrifices | 
... We should assign to her a place! 
in educational history among those who | 
richly deserve to be honored perma 

nently for eminent services and for an | 
example of self-denying devotion to the | 
highest welfare of the children.”- 

Mivprep SANDISON FENNER and ELEANOR | 
Fisupurn, members of the Journat stafl. | 
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THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


srrioT is one of the noble words 

of our language. It means not only 

one who loves the country in which 
he lives, but one who also zealously 
serves its interests and its 
welfare, often at personal sacrifice. It 
is natural for a person to love the fields 
and the hills and the forests that sur- 
round him and to be proud of the 
expanse and the wealth of his country; 
but it is more important for him to love 


the developed ideals which hold the 


prom tes 


nation together, which determine its 
policies, and which make every com- 
munity the happiest possible place in 
which to live. It is the preservation of 
these ideals and the promotion of the 
kinds of life which they require that 
make men and women sacrifice their 
own selfish interests and thus deserve 
the honor of being called patriots. 

In order to serve one’s country and 
to make it constantly a better place in 
which to live, one must know and love 
its ideals. Real patriotism can come not 
irom sentimentality, but only from in- 
tellectual understanding and a convic- 
tion that the way of life indicated by 
his country’s ideals is better than that 
which is the result of any other philos- 
ophy of society and of government. 
There is always a tendency for people 
to take for granted that the ways of liv- 
ing with which they are familiar are 
the best, and not to concern themselves 
with really understanding the under- 
lying ideals which will hold men and 
women to higher standards of living. 


Leaders understand 


especially must 
these ideals, must appreciate their sound 
superiority to all that compete with 
them, and must be so devoted to them 
that they will constantly work not only 
to exemplify them but also to influence 
others to do so. If teachers are to be 
real leaders, they must understand, ap- 
preciate, love, and put into practice the 
highest ideals of which they can con- 
ceive. 

What are the ideals of the country 
in which we live? They all emanate 
from what we call democracy, which 
unfortunately is more often venerated 
than fully understood. From its basic 
meaning of government “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people” have 









To avoid repetition of 
both war and breadlines 
takes purpose, planning, 
persistence. We cannot 
“let George do it.” 


Photos by Federal Works Agency ( Wilson) and U, 8. Army Signal Corps 


Are leachers Patriots? 


developed many implications, each one 


of which is essential to the achievement 
of the kind of society that we want, the 
kind of society that we believe is better 
than that which is possible under a 
monarchy, an oligarchy, or communism. 

A statement of these implications of 
democracy was published in 1940 by the 
faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in “A Greed of Democracy,” 
a copy of which may be obtained from 
Teachers College without cost. (The 
creed—published in the JourNnat for 
October 1940 


small charge to cover the cost in a 


is also published at a 


two-color poster, large enough to be 
read when hung on the wall of a class- 
room or other meeting place.) Each of 
the sixty items should be carefully 
studied by everyone. 

Tho what we call the American way 
of life is still evolving, still struggling 
toward ideals that steadily move up- 
ward with man’s enlightened progress, 
it is in its essence very simple. So far 
as the popular mind can be interpreted, 
democracy seems to base on three faiths. 

The first and essential faith is that 
the maximum happiness of every indi- 
vidual is the purpose of all human 
association. A patriot must understand 
this, accept it as an ideal, and for its 
achievement work consistently at what- 
ever cost of selfish personal comfort. 
From beginnings in infant selfishness, 
one grows thru experiences with his 


family and later with larger groups to 
appreciation of the fact that the extent 
and substantiality of his own happiness 
are determined by that of the entire 
social group with whom he is associated. 
And modern civilization makes that 
group so large that in effect it includes 
every individual in our nation. 

The second essential faith is that every 
human personality 1s worthy of respect. 
Only as it is respected, by itself as well 
as by others, can it develop and thus 
make its maximum contribution to the 
welfare and happiness of others. Because 
of this faith society, thru organized 
government, is providing food, clothing, 
and decent shelter for the unfortunate 
and the needy, not as charity, but as an 
expedient to enable these people to re- 
tain or to regain their own selfrespect 
and thus to contribute their best to the 
making of greater happiness for all. 
Because of this faith we seek to free 
all men from the chains of ignorance, 
of superstition, of fear, and of abase- 
ment in order that each one may develop 
his unique powers and work shoulder 
to shoulder with all forces for achieving 
cooperative welfare. It is a strength of 
democracy that it believes there is po- 
tential good in every individual and 
that only as it is made possible for this 
good to develop can the maximum gen- 
eral happiness result. 

The third essential faith is that the 
wisest decisions concerning broad social 
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policies result from the pooled wisdom 
of all who are concerned. To deny this 
faith is to assume that those with su- 
perior wisdom in any matter of the 
kind can surely be found and will be 
selected, that they can be trusted to 
exercise their wisdom consistently for 
the general good, that the wisest in one 
matter are also the wisest in all matters, 
and that being entrusted with power for 
one occasion they will relinquish it when 
it is no longer justified. Since such as- 
sumptions have never failed in the his- 
tory of mankind to be false, there is 
only one conclusion to which intelligent 
and public-spirited men can come—and 
that is to have faith in the superior 
wisdom of the general social mind. 
Moreover, it is only by exercising the 
right to share in making decisions that 
citizens grow in the power to do so 
unselfishly and wisely. 

In his remarkable autobiography, 
John Buchan wrote that the ordinary 
man in a democracy “believes in him- 
self and in his ability, along with his 
fellows, to govern his country,” and, 
I may add, to determine its destiny. 
“It is when a people loses its selfcon- 
fidence that it surrenders its soul to a 
dictator or an oligarchy.” Emerson once 
said that “all great ages have been ages 
of great faith.” This will be a great age 
only if our people retain faith in them- 
selves and in democracy. But faith with- 
out works is in vain. The necessary 
works will come only if we learn what 
democracy really means and what it 
implies for daily living. 

Just as patriot is a noble word, traitor 
is one of the most despicable. Ordinarily 
we think of a traitor as one who physi- 
cally goes over to the enemy, fights in 
war against his own country, or gives 
information or assistance of other kinds 
that results in its harm. But one can be 
a traitor also by failing to do his utmost 
to support his country in so developing 
its strength that it constantly approaches 
its ideals. Thus a person may be a traitor 
by not accepting his responsibility to 
work consistently for the achieving of 
democracy. Just as truly as if he deserted 
to the enemy and actively fought against 
his country, a person is a traitor if he 
fails to exert himself to learn what 
democracy is and what it implies; if 
he fails to live it in his daily life; if he 
shirks his duty to make his reasoned 
judgments on broad public policies 


known, especially at the polls; and if 
he refuses to work to influence his fel- 
lows similarly to contribute to the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

In the peril of war men are not only 
willing, but eager, to perform necessary 
services for their country. If called on to 
serve in the military forces, to work in 
munition factories, to go without the 
luxuries and even the comforts of life, 
nearly everyone makes the sacrifice with- 
out complaint. But peace also demands 
its services and its sacrifices, none the 
less important than those of war. No 
nation can become permanently great 
by fighting against something. In the 
long calendar of time the effects of war, 
whether a nation is victorious or de- 
feated, are always disastrous, whereas 
the effects of services for the peaceful 
promotion of a people’s ideals are benefi- 
cent. Even a war should be conducted 
only that higher ideals of social living 
may prevail. Especially in time of war 
we should prepare for peace, and the 
most important preparation for either 
war or peace is to clarify the meanings 
of democracy and to increase devotion 
to them that it may become effective 
in daily living. 

In the face of such a challenge, indi- 
viduals ask what they can do to manifest 
their patriotism and to serve their 
country. If they were set a definite physi- 
cal task, especially if it were heroic, few 
would hesitate to accept it. But the chal- 
lenge of the present time, a challenge 
continuing endlessly into the future, is 
more difficult. It demands that one set 
his own task, that alone or with a small 
number of others who realize the need 
of service one carry on day after day 
and year after year the obligation that 
he realizes is necessary. 

What can one do? What must the 
teacher do if he wishes to avoid the 
stigma of being a traitor and is eager 
to become a patriotic leader? 

First, he must accept the challenge to 
clarify his understanding of democracy 
and of all that it implies. 

Second, he must make the applications 
of his beliefs to the problems that con- 
front him today. Of course everyone 
is aware of serious problems of national 
and of international importance, and 
not only decisions regarding these, but 
also attitudes concerning solutions pro- 
posed by others, are determined by one’s 
devotion to an understood meaning of 





democracy. But more important fo, 
most individuals are the problems of 
simple, everyday living. How can one 
contribute more and also more effec. | 
tively to the welfare and happiness of 
neighbors, especially those who are yp. 


fortunate? How can one show respect 
for the personalities of those about him, 
whether he likes them or not—pupils, 
associates, and others with whom he 
comes into contact? How can one, even 
at sacrifice of an undue amount of his 
own selfesteem, permit and encourage 
others to contribute their thoughtful 
judgments on matters of broad social 
One cannot national | 

effectively until he has | 
learned to live it in his more intimat. 
and local life. 


concern? live 


democracy 


Third, one can exert himself to in- 
fluence others to clarify their minds as 
to the meanings of democracy, to de. 
velop increased devotion to it, to sce | 
the implications of accepted meanings, 
and move consistently to follow in action 
what faith in ideals indicates. No teacher 
is too humble to have his own sphere 
of influence; no teacher can be a patriot 
unless he accepts the challenge to con. | 


tribute his part to the making of others 
ready to serve democracy by first under- 
standing it and then being concerned to 
live it consistently. | 

No democracy can succeed unless all | 
of its people understand what it means, 
believe in it, and attempt to live it in| 
their daily life. In a different kind of 
society people “let George do it” get | 
the information, do the thinking, make 
the decisions. If we relinquish our op | 
portunity and responsibility, if we put} 


our futile faith in others, we are traitors 
to democracy. If we fail to have com 
fidence in our wisdom as individuals to | 
contribute our part by earnest and in- | 
formed thought to the solving of prob- | 
lems of broad social import, we are} 
weakening democracy now so that it | 
may never be restored. If, to use Wa 
Lippmann’s tremendous metaphor, thru } 
fear we submit our hands to manacles| 
to prevent their shaking, we deserve t 





lose our most precious heritage and to| 
remain forever in chains. 

Are teachers patriots? What each onal 
does in the immediate present and in} 
the impending future in the service of 
democracy will give an answer mort 
important and more significant of our 
destiny than any verbal profession can be | 
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ffec. | Three-Point Legislative Program 
Sof | Formulated 


un- | . . 
pect | THe EXECUTIVE comMiTTEE of the NEA 
Legislative Commission in a meeting at 
um 


| headquarters, November 3 and 4, formu- 
Pils, lated a legislative program to be submitted 
to the NEA Executive Committee for ap- 
ven proval. The program consists of three items 

his | for which legislation will be sought by the 
rage | Commission: 


[1] To exempt teachers and school ad 
ministrators from certain provisions of the 
mal | Hatch Act. 
has | 


[2] To continue to promote the enact- 
Nate 


ment of state legislation to provide ac- 
_ | tuarily sound, adequate teacher retirement 
IN- | systems; to make possible, for states that 
$ a | donot have teacher retirement systems, the 
de- | inclusion of teachers, on an optional state 
see | wide basis, under any extension of the 
ngs, Social Security Act to cover employees of 
ion | state and local governments; and to pro- 
her | vide for the protection of existing teacher 
retirement systems thru exemption from 


rere . > , . . 

vial inclusion under the Social Security Act, or 
by other necessary protective provisions. 

~On- . 

ners [3] To obtain federal financial assistance 

Jer. | © the states for elementary and secondary 

ie schools to lessen inequalities of educational 


| opportunity among and within the states. 
| The needs for federal funds are for general 


all } elementary 


Ans, 


and secondary schools, for 
schools in defense areas, for meeting fed 
IM} eral court requirements respecting salaries 
) of | of Negro teachers, schools for children ot 
get | migratory workers, schools for children of 
ake | tederal employees residing on federal prop 
op-| erties, and an educational program for per 
put | sons 16 years of age and over who have 
not attained a fourth-grade education (the 


rors a 
“i minimum standard required under selec 
tol oe service regulations). 


, Tentative plans have been made for a 
in| vigorous campaign within the states for 
0% | the support of this program. Emphasis is 
are} to be placed on action. The Legislative 
it} Commission is convinced that the major 


= need at this time is popular support in 


iu} making itself felt in Congress in order to 
les} get the needed legislation passed. Details 
to} of the program will be announced at an 
to} early date. 

There is a fourth item which will almost 


| certainly be added to the program of the 


, Legislative Commission, namely, the meas- 
ure providing a cent and a half per pound 
unzoned rate for book postage—a_provi- 

E} sion now in operation under Presidential 

ur} order, which requires Congressional action 
to be made permanent. 

ail 


Are Schools a Luxury? 


yy IN A RECENTLY PUBLISHED PAMPHLET en- 
titled America Needs Your Voice, the Citi- 
zens Emergency Committee on Nondefense 
Expenditures tells us they may be. It seems 
incredible that a group of responsible 
American citizens would make this pro- 
nouncement. A considerable number of 
educators, principally presidents of private 
colleges, are listed as members of the Com- 
mittee. In the belief that many of them 
were unaware that their names would be 
used in support of such a statement, Don- 
ald DuShane, secretary of the NEA Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education, has written the following letter 
to each member of the Committee: 

“T wish to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing quotation from a pamphlet entitled 
{merica Needs Your Voice, issued by the 
Citizens Emergency Committee, of which 
you are a member: 

“*Not only are the sources of addi- 
tional revenue for these 175,000 govern- 
mental agencies greatly restricted by 
these tremendously expanded federal 

taxes, but it may be increasingly difficult 
to finance existing public services of vari- 
ous kinds, such as schools, parks, and 
playgrounds, child welfare, health pro 
tection, and so torth. These may be found 
to be luxuries which the ordinary com- 
munity can no longer afford.’ (italics 
ours ) 


“Does this quotation have your personal 
approval? 

“The National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education, speak- 
ing for go00,00o0 members of the teaching 
profession, believes that public education 
—far from being a luxury which a com- 
munity may not be able to afford—is a 
vital necessity for the perpetuation of our 
democratic institutions. The dissemination 
of the above statement may do immense 
injury to our schools and consequently to 
the future welfare of our country. 

“Will you use your influence to have the 
Citizens Emergency Committee in its fu- 
ture publications take an unequivocal stand 
for the continued support of public educa- 
tion as a necessary defense institution in 
our democracy and as a cause worthy of 
unprecedented sacrifice during the current 
emergency? 

“Hoping to have an answer from you 
concerning these questions at your early 
convenience, I am Sincerely yours” 

Further information of this and other 
attacks upon schools will be published from 
month to month in Tue JourNAL. 
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Education in the 77th Congress 


yy More THAN 125 measures pertaining to 
education have been introduced in the first 
session of the Seventy-Seventh Congress 
according to articles by Ward W. Kee- 
secker, specialist in school legislation of the 
U. S. Office of Education, in School Life. 


Welfare Committee Heads Meet 


YyAr THE CALL of President Myrtle Hooper 
Dahl, chairman of NEA Committees on 
various phases of teacher welfare met in 
Washington on November 2 for the pur- 
pose of conferring as to ways by which 
their committees might cooperate during 
the year with the Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education. The 
Committees were represented by the Chair- 
men as follows: Tenure—Frances Jelinek 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Equal Oppor- 
tunity—R. L. Hunt, State College, New 
Mexico; Academic Freedom—William S. 
Taylor, dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Legislative Commis- 
sion—H. M. Ivy, superintendent of schools, 
Meridian, Mississippi. Representing the 
National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education were Alonzo 
F. Myers, School of Education, New York 
University, chairman, and Donald Du- 
Shane, secretary. 


Defending the Teacher’s Rights 


sLoca., state, and national education as- 
sociations are developing agencies to aid 
teachers who are unjustly treated. Where 
state and local agencies are not available 
to deal with the following problems, write 
the NEA: 

If your schools are under attack, call 
upon the NEA Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education, Don- 
ald DuShane, secretary. 

If you feel that you have been unjustly 
discharged from your teaching position, 
get in touch with the NEA Committee on 
Tenure, Frances Jelinek, chairman. 

If you are denied your right of reason- 
able discussion of vital current questions 
with your classes, notify the NEA Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom, William S. 
Taylor, chairman. 

If you are being discriminated against 
because of sex, race, or for other reasons, 
write to the NEA Committee on Equal 
Opportunity, R. L. Hunt, chairman. 

Address your letter to each committee at 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Friends of the Public Schools? 


sy AN oRGANIZATION known as Friends of 
the Public Schools, Inc., has for several 
years been circulating its bulletin thruout 
the nation. An analysis of this bulletin 
from its inception thru September 1941 by 
the NEA Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education reveals the fol- 
lowing content categories and the percent 


of space devoted to each: abet tite 


Attacks on federal aid and its advocates. 36.7 
Articles against tax support for church 
schools oe co ee 
Attacks on certain school textbooks 5) Ke 
Attacks on modern curriculum and praise 
of fundamentals .. Lckbele 205 
Criticism of academic freedom 4,2 
Opposition to various educational foun- 
dations and teachers organizations... 2.5 
Against radical teachers : itor 
Against youth movement. . we ee 
Criticism of public library book selec- 
tion Pe re ae 8 
Charge of Communism in schools and 
teachers unions snare pete At By 
Articles favoring lower school cost. .... 6 
Criticism of teachers unions.......... a 
Miscellaneous articles................ 10.4 
a ae se ee . 100,00 


Puzzle No. 1: Find what this organiza- 
tion stands for that is positive or construc- 
tive. Puzzle No. 2: Who pays its bills? 


Hatch Act Case 


yy Tuat the teaching profession must be 
on guard against those who would bring 
charges under the guise of the Hatch Act 
was seen recently in Cincinnati. A board 
of education candidate, James F. Conway, 
charged Superintendent Claude V. Courter 
with “violating the Hatch Act.” A Cincin- 
nati newspaper account of the case con- 
tinued: “The superintendent—Mr. Con- 
way alleges in a letter to Fred Heinold, 
president of the board of education—called 
a meeting September 30 of school princi- 
pals during school hours and urged them 
to contribute to the vocational schools $2,- 
000,000 bond issue. 

“Dr. Courter replied that it was a meet- 
ing of school principals and that a ‘repre- 
sentative of one of the teacher organiza- 
tions’ suggested that the principals support 
the bond issue. There was no mention by 
anyone, he said, of financial contributions.” 

The use of the Hatch Act for purposes 
of intirnidation is obvious. 


Schools and Priorities 


yy Scnoots along with charitable institu- 
tions; manufacturing, warehousing, and 
wholesaling concerns; carriers; printers 
and publishers; radio, telephone, and tele- 
graph companies; and hospitals have been 
granted an A-r1o rating by the Priorities 
Division of OPM to obtain maintenance 
and repair materials and operating sup- 
plies. 


Hike in Cost of Living 
Cause for Concern 
s& Tue cost of living continues to rise and 
teachers are among those whose salaries 
are relatively fixed. A 10 percent increase 
in living costs in the next few months is 
expected. Some estimates are that it will 
be as high as 25 percent or more. Here, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
are the facts for the past two years: 
Increase in Cost of Living in Large Cities 


(September 15, 1939 to September 15, 1941) 


Items Percent 
All items 8.0 
Food Sa.7 
Clothing 10.8 
Rent 2.4 
Fuel, electricity, ice ; $2 
House furnishings Se ere 12.6 
Miscellaneous 4.5 


At least two cities—Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, Fordson, 
teachers salaries to coincide with changes 
in the cost of living. Are there others? 


and Michigan—adjust 


News of Salaries 

vy Mananoy city, Pennsylvania, reports a 
new salary schedule based on preparation, 
to supplement the state minimum schedule 
which is based on position. The maximum 
possible under the new schedule, for teach 
ers of superior qualifications and ability, 
is $2200, as compared with $1600 on the 
state schedule. 

Tacoma, Washington, teachers 
eleven years of waiting are once again re- 
ceiving their pre-depression scale of wages 
since the schoolboard recently voted full 
restoration of the 
schedule. Hartford and New Haven, Con 
necticut, are providing for a 10 percent 


after 


salaries to 1925-30 


bonus on teachers’ salaries beginning Jan- 
uary I, 1942. 


Education and Defense 


s¢ THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Na- 
tional Committee on Educatien and De- 
fense sponsored by the National Education 
Association and the American Council on 
Education met on November 6 to plan the 
program of action for the year in this field. 
There are now eight subcommittees at 
work dealing with important phases of 
this problem. The Committee represents 
education in dealing with the various agen- 
cies and departments of the federal gov- 
ernment. 


American Education Week 

sc THE TWENTY-FIRST OBSERVANCE Of this 
occasion, November 9-15, 1941, was the 
most widespread and significant in the 
history of this movement. 

On November 18 the National Commit- 
tee for American Education Week met in 
Washington to begin plans for the 1942 
The consists of 


observance. committee 





representatives of the four national Spon. 
soring agencies—the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, the 
U. S. Office of Education, and the Nationa 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Consi¢. 
eration was given to the possibility of mak. | 
ing this observance American in the fyl| 
sense of the word—hemispheric in scope, | 

If your observance of American Edug. 
tion Week or any features of it were yp. 
usually successful or unique, a letter re! 
garding it will be appreciated by the Di.| 
vision of Publications, National Education | 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street North. | 
west, Washington, D. C. | 


Freedom’s Forums 
vv Tue School and College Civilian Moral | 
Service is the response of the U. §S. Office | 
the President | 
Roosevelt made in September to Federg| 


McNutt 


of Education to request 


Security Administrator Paul V. 


to develop a “program designed to help] ; 
} 


students and adults in understanding the| 
many complicated problems of these crit| 
ical times.” Copies of a manual, “How Tp 
Participate,” have been sent to college pres} 
idents, superintendents of schools, high. 
school principals, librarians, and numeroy 
civic groups. 

Says U. S. Commissioner of Educatia| 
John W. Studebaker: “We expect to se} 
forums and discussion groups doubled an 
trebled in every community. Let’s call thes} 
meetings, ‘Freedom’s Forums.’ Let them ke} 
assemblies where free Americans get to th 
roots of their problems with respect fo 
facts and without hysteria.” 


Regional Finance Conference 


So“Frxancinc Education in the Southen 
States” is the theme of a southern regional 
conference to be held at the George Pee 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tes 
nessee, December 12 and 13, 1941. The com 
ference is sponsored by the National Ede 
cation Association thru its Committee o 
Tax Education and School Finance, an 
its National Commission for the Defens 
of Democracy thru Education. 


Ann Arbor Superintendent 
Reinstated 


sv Tue NEA Committee on Tenure ii 
glad to report the reinstatement of Ott 
W. Haisley as superintendent of school 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. His dismissal 
May was appealed to the Michigan Tenur] 
Commission, which ordered the board t 
give reasons for the dismissal. Instead ¢ 
complying, the board appealed the case t 
the State Supreme Court. Before the ap! 
peal could be heard, however, a vigorow 
citizens’ movement elected a new schoo} 
board which dismissed the appeal and ®t} 
instated Mr. Haisley. Congratulations ® 
Ann Arbor. 
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National Bill of Rights Day will be 
observed thruout the nation on Decem- 
| ber 15. This is the 150th anniversary of 
‘the adoption of the first ten amend- 
| ments to the U. S. Constitution, which 

are known as the Bill of Rights. Con- 
| gress has called upon government ofh- 

dals “to display the U. S. flag on all 
government buildings on that day” and 
| has invited the people “to observe the 
day with appropriate ceremonies and 
| prayer.” In the schools thru radio pro- 
grams, dramatizations, and class study, 
the significance of the Bill of Rights in 
preserving civil and religious liberties 
will be emphasized. 

The first amendments 
adopted by Congress at its first session 
in New York City in 1789. They were 
ratified by the various states, and on De- 


ten were 


ember 15, 1791, were made a part of 
the Constitution. Thruout 1941, observ- 
ances have been held by civic, educa- 
tional and patriotic groups. Pennsyl- 
vania has recently followed the example 
of New York State by enacting legisla- 


| tion requiring the observance of one 


week during the school year as “Bill 
of Rights Week.” The Pennsylvania 
week for 1941-42 
15-19; while New 
February 23-27. 


December 
will observe 


will be 


York 


For Class Study—The text of the 
U. S. Constitution, including the Bill of 
Rights, begins on page 186 of The Amer- 
wan Citizens Handbook, announced on 
page 283 of this JourNAL. 


Our Freedoms, a series of six booklets 
on the Bill of Rights, by Chester S. 
Williams, includes vivid historical stories 
illustrated in color. U. S. Commissioner 
of Education Studebaker is editor of the 
series. The Teachers’ Manual, free with 
each set, includes a list of “Plays and 
Songs of Liberty.” Publisher: Row, 
Peterson and Co., Evanston, Illinois; 
each booklet 48¢. 


For School Dramatization—A 
minute script on the Bill of Rights is in- 
cluded in the radio series, Let Freedom 
Ring, by the U. S. Office of Education. 
For a copy of the 13 scripts, all of which 
emphasize civil liberties, write for U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1937, No. 
32, 60¢. Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


H- 
30 
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Independence Hall in Philadel phia 
where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted and where the Con- 
stitutional Convention met in 1787. 


Our Bill of Rights: What It Means 
to Me—a collection of brief statements 
by fifty-nine wellknown Americans—is 
published by the Bill of Rights Sesqui- 
Centennial Committee, Council against 
Intolerance in America, Lincoln Build- 
ing, New York, 1941, 144p. $1.50. 


From Visual Aids Service, New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, may be obtained a mimeographed 
list on Problems of American Democ- 
racy: Visual and Teaching Aids, 50¢. 


For the Bulletin Board—The Bill of 
Rights in poster form, size 18 by 25 
inches, may be secured from R. R. Bow- 
ker Company, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York, 50¢; framed $4. 


A Bill of Duties, paralleling the Bill 
of Rights, is given by Willard Johnson 
in his pamphlet, Action for Democracy, 
which outlines how citizens can organ- 
ize to serve democracy. National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, New 
York, 1941, 15p. 5¢. 


Democracy: A Reading List by Ben- 
son Y. Landis may be obtained from the 
American Library 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 25¢. 


Association, 


Teaching the Civil Liberties: A 
Source Unit is a 40-page booklet, a 
joint project of the American Political 
Science Association and the National 
the Social Studies. The 
pamphlet is edited by Howard E. Wil- 
son and others. Order from the NEA. 


30¢. 


Council for 


SERVICE 
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What Every Citizen Should Know 
—According to Robert E. Cushman of 
Cornell University (Safeguarding our 
Civil Liberties, Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 10¢) 
if citizens are to safeguard their basic 
liberties they should know: [1] How we 
came to have a Bill of Rights; [2] pro- 
visions of the Bill of Rights and its re- 
lation to the rest of the Constitution; 
[3] “that during the nation’s first one 
hundred years the state and not the 
federal government was the primary 
guardian of civil liberty, but that some 
twenty years ago the Supreme Court 
nationalized our civil liberties and placed 
them under the protection of the federal 
Constitution and federal courts”; [4] 
where lie the dangers to civil liberty; 
and [5] what safeguards we may rely 
upon to preserve our liberties and what 
the average person can do to maintain 
them. 


After the War, What?—Useful pam- 
phlets for class study in connection with 
the article on “After-War Educational 
Reconstruction,” page 265 of this Jour- 
NAL: 

[1] After Defense—W hat? National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Washington, 
D. C. 1941, rgp. Single copies free. “Ener- 
getic and intelligent teamwork will make 
it possible for us to move from defense to 
peace while maintaining full employment.” 

[2] After the War—Plans and Prob- 
lems, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, New York, 1941, 30p. Single 
copies free; more than 25 copies, 5¢ each. 
Every school library will want copies 
of Latin American Backgrounds: A 
Bibliography by the NEA Research Di- 
vision, Washington, D. C. 1941, 48p. 
25¢. Complete, authoritative; includes a 
list of teaching aids. 


Latin America Study Guide—A com- 
pact pamphlet, Hemisphere Solidarity, 
by C. C. Crawford of the University of 
Southern California, gives reading lists, 
interesting activities, and problems for 
senior highschool students which will 
help them get acquainted with our Latin 
American neighbors. This practical 
guide is Pamphlet 13 in the Education 
and National Defense Series of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Order from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 15¢. 
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Making our own decorations 
for the Christmas party. 





A Curistmas MEsSAGE 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
“God is not dead, nor doth he sleep. 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail 
With peace on earth, goodwill to men!” 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


For Christmas Programs—Books rec- 
ommended by M. Ethel Bubb, assistant 
director, Work with Children, Public 
Library, Washington, D. C.: 


[1] Come Christmas, poetry, compiled 
by Eleanor Farjeon. Stokes, New York, 
1928. 

[2] Plays for High Holidays by J. E. 
Tobitt and A. M. G. White. Dutton, 
New York, 1939. 

|3] Christmas Candles, plays, by E. H. 
Carter. Henry Holt, New York, 1915. 

|4| CAristmas; a book of stories old and 
new, by Alice Dalgliesh. Scribner, New 
York, 1934. 

|5| Children’s Book of Christmas 
Stories by Asa Don Dickinson and A. M. 
Skinner. Doubleday, New York, 1913. 

|6| The Long Christmas by Ruth Saw- 
yer. Stories and legends. Viking Press, 
1941. 


Snow Sculpture is a wholesome recrea- 
tion as well as a valuable activity in art 
and design: [1] Build a wooden frame 
in the desired proportion and position 
(wooden packing boxes for smaller 
pieces). [2] Fill with alternate layers of 
snow and water; amount of each de- 
pends on moisture in snow. [3] Stamp 
down each layer of snow; block should 
be solid—layers well blended. [4] Allow 
it to freeze solid, overnight at least. [5] 
Remove frames and draw on the designs 
with colored chalk or charcoal, as for 
soap carving. Coloring may be used by 
applying or mixing water color or dyes 
with the snow. To preserve the finished 
work, sprinkle the surface with water 





ELEMENTARY-SGHOOL SERVICE 
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and pat down. Tools include saws, axes, 
hatchets, and chisels—Caroline Busch 
in Montana Education. 


How to give first aid is clearly and 
graphically outlined in the pamphlet, 
Until the Doctor Comes, by the U. S. 
Public Health Service, 1941, 80 p. illus- 
trated. Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 15¢. 


Know the A mericas—The Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C., has is- 
sued Know the Americas poster stamps 
and album for mounting. The differ- 
ent stamps, in color, illustrate the history 
of the 21 republics of this hemisphere. 
The album describes the stamps. On the 
front cover are pictured Pan-American 
flags. On the back is a map of the 
Americas. For 24 stamps and one album, 
15¢; do not send postage stamps. 


Youth in Agricultural Villages, their 
education, personal problems, needs and 
aims, are analyzed in Research Mono- 
graph 21 by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. Single 
copy free to teachers. Other monographs 
in this series, also free from WPA: 

No. 11—Rural Youth on Relief. 

No. 15—Rural Youth: Their Situation 
and Prospects. 

No. 16—Farming 
Drought Area. 

No. 17—Rural Families on Relief. 

No. 19—Rural Migration in the U. S. 


Hazards in the 


To enrich your teaching order a copy 
of Sources of Visual Aids for Instruc- 
tional Use in Schools, U. S. Office of 
Education Pamphlet 80, revised 1941, 
gip, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 15¢. 


Free to Teachers—A pamphlet en- 
titled We're All Americans, ten stories 
about children in minority groups in 
America, may be obtained from the 
Council against Intolerance in America, 
Lincoln Building, New York City. 


The Young Citizen, a new current his- 
tory newspaper for elementary grades, is 
published by Civic Education Service, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 


weekly during the school year, 32 issues. 


MUHA 


The paper is illustrated; does not cop, | 
tain advertising. 


Two Ways for Your School To Aig 
in National Defense—|1| Form ‘ 
Junior Red Cross group. Write to the 
American Junior Red Cross, Washing. 
ton, D. C., for information. The fee js 
50¢ a year for elementary-school groups 
|2| Form a Defense Savings club for the 
purchase of stamps and bonds. Write the 
U. S. Treasury Department, Washing. 
ton, D. C., for a free copy of the book 
let, Defense Savings Bonds and Stamp, 


Good References on Vitalizing 
Rural Education js the title of Bibl. 
ography 66 by Walter H. Gaumnitz 
Single copies free from the U. S. Offic 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Dynamic Democracy—This 64-pag 
pamphlet outlines the educational ob 
jectives of the leading youth organiza 
tions—Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Futur 
Farmers of America, 4-H Clubs, and 
others—and shows how they can sup 
plement programs | 
Order from American Education Press| 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


existing school 


Farm-Family Living, a 12-page pam 
phlet by the U. S. Office of Education, 
outlines cooperative programs in voce 
tional agriculture and home economic} 
for three groups—adults, young mea] 
and women, and highschool boys and} 
girls. Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, D. C. 1941, 5¢. 


How Good Is My Speech? [2h 


5 
-e 


' 

Can I be heard by all? | 

Is my voice harsh, shrill, thick 

Is my voice low and well | 
modulated ? 

Do I mumble my words? 
Do I sound word beginnings? 
Do I sound word endings? | | | 
Do I pronounce each syllable? 
Do I separate words distinctly ? 
Do I give vowels their full 11H 

value? | 

Is my voice alive, interesting? 

Do I use correct English? 1H 
—The Journal of Arkansas Education 
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A Christmas Present for the CITIZEN 


BUY NOW YOUR COPY OF THIS EXCEPTIONAL $1 


Tue NEA Program of 
New Voter Preparation is 
the beginning of a great 
educational movement. It 
seeks to serve each year the 
two million young men 
and women who reach 
the age of 21. It seeks to 
inspire them with an ap- 
preciation of their part in 
the building up of our 
great nation. It is in real- 
ity an upward extension 
of the responsibility of the 
public-school system to the age of 21. It seeks to look be- 
yond the age of 21 and to establish in the personal library 
of every new voter an attractive volume that will embody 
the ideals and purposes of our American civilization. That 
volume is known as THE AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK. It 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


bIVE BOOKS 


was first published in March 1941 and became immediately 
a best seller. Two printings were exhausted by October. 
A new edition—larger and better than the first—has now 
been prepared to sell at the same low price ($1 per copy 
less usual NEA discounts for quantity orders). 

The second edition keeps all the popular features of the 
first and adds others. Here is a summary of the contents: 

part 1—Essays on Citizenship and American Life by 
Willard E. Givens, Clarence A. Dykstra, Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan. Also includes the Code of the Good American. 

part 11—Patriotic Selections by 70 American authors 
emphasizing love of country, stirring episodes of American 
history, our national songs, life and aspiration; including 
favorites by Whitman, Markham, Lowell, Longfellow, van 


part 11—The Hall of Fame including portraits and 
leading American authors; educators; 
preachers and theologians; philanthropists and reformers; 
scientists; engineers; discoverers and inventors; soldiers 
and sailors; lawyers and judges; statesmen; explorers; 
actors, painters, sculptors, and musicians. Invaluable. 

part 1v—The United States Flag Code, the pledge to the 
fag, the salute to the flag, selections about the flag. 

part v—Great Charters of American Democracy: Our 
religious ideals; Magna Charta; the Mayflower Compact; 
the Declaration of Independence; the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights; Washington’s Farewell Address; Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg and Second Inaugural Addresses; Go 
Forth and Teach by Horace Mann; the Children’s Char- 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT CAN RISE NO 
HIGHER THAN THE INTELLIGENCE, CON- 
SCIENCE, AND PURPOSE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
CITIZEN. INVEST IN TOMORROW’S CITIZENS. 


BOOK VALUE 


ter; excerpt from Woodrow Wilson’s War Message; the 
Atlantic Joint Declaration by Roosevelt and Churchill. 

part vi—Patriotic Pilgrimages and Shrines, including a 
lifetime See-America travel program and a week’s pilgrim- 
age in the nation’s capital. 

part vii—W hat Everyone Should Know About Law, in- 
cluding a new feature, a Parliamentary Primer. 

parT viiI—Building Your Home Library, a new feature, 
including a valuable list of home reference books, Ameri- 
can Guide Series, American history in fiction, with full 
information about publishers, prices, and how to purchase. 

PART 1x—Facts for Every Citizen, such as population and 
other facts about the states, U. S. presidents, milestones in 
American history, our national resources, postage rates, 
weights and measures, how interest and insurance rates 
are calculated, and a home budget plan for the year. 

paRT x—Citizenship Recognition Day, including the story 
of the observance, how to plan a local celebration, and a 
new feature, “The Roll Call of the States,” picturing the 
state seals and giving facts about each state and its Citizen- 
ship Day plans and programs. 


HOW THE HANDBOOK IS USED 


A teacher bought copies for presentation to students. 

A civic organization bought 2000 to distribute to its 21- 
year-old members. 

A Kiwanis Club presented copies to all highschool grad- 
uates in the city. 

A Rotary Club bought copies for all 21-year-olds in the 
community. A Lions Club did the same. 

A board of education bought copies for all teachers. 

A library bought copies for all branches. 

A university bought 1000 copies for prospective students. 


COMMITTEE ON NEW VOTER PREPARATION AND RECOGNITION 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
I20I SIXTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I wish to join in the project to foster Citizenship Recogni- 
tion Day thru the wide distribution of THE AMERICAN 
CITIZENS HANDBOOK at the special price of $1 for this 
attractive, highly-illustrated, 416-page clothbound — book. 
Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders, but orders 
not accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage charges 
included. Quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 10°; 10-99 copies, 
25°; 100 or more, 33% 

| Attached please find $ for 


| Bill 


copies. 
me for copies, a total of $ 
Signed 

Position 

Street 


City State 


Kindly pass copies of this blank on to others. More copies will be supplied free on request. 











New Life Members Received 
in October 


CatiForniA—Joseph De Brum, Arthur C. 
Hearn 

District oF CotumBia—Ruth E. 
Coyner, Bess Exton 

IpaHo—Duncan B. Branom, Elton 


Reeves, Glenn Satchwell 
Inp1anA—W. Monfort Barr 
Ilowa—Arthur C. Deamer 
Kentucky—Richard E. Jaggers 
Micxuican—Floyd M. Hazel 
Missourr—Philip H. Nash 
New Yorx—Florence Schefinger, 
Eugenie M. Stantial 


Oxnto—Dorothy M. Beaver, Lavilla 
Phares, Elda Williams 


Texas—Burton W. Clark 
Vircinta—Henry S. Rorer 
WasHINcTon—Helen Laurie 


Wisconstn—Maybelle M. Franseen 


Music Broadcasts 


SvTHE COMMITTEE on Music and 
American Youth Broadcasts has re- 
cently announced the 1941-42 sched- 
ule. These programs are sponsored 
by the Music Educators National 
Conference, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, in co- 
operation with the National Broad- 
casting Company and its associated 
stations. The programs are broadcast 
every Sunday morning from 11:30 
to 12 oclock, est. These musical pro- 
grams are provided by public-school 
and college groups from cities thru- 
out the entire United States. 


Model Airplane Building 
ye Tue Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, public 


schools recently launched a model airplane 
building program that will include the for- 
mation of model airplane clubs in all the 
junior and senior highschools. It is planned 
to coordinate interest in aviation with reg- 
ular school subjects. Victor R. Fritz, in- 
structor in mechanic art at Olney High- 
school, is director of the program. 


Accredited Requirements for 
Junior Colleges 


yvIs tHE TITLE of a wall chart, 24 x 38 
inches in size, which shows in compact 
form the essentials of accreditation require- 


ments for 38 national, regional, and state 
agencies. This chart is available for 50¢ 
from the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 730 Jackson Place Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 








National capital’s community Christmas tree, Harris & Ewing photo 


The officers and members of the Head- 
quarters staff of the National Educa- 
tion Association extend Christmas 
sreelings to each member of the 
\ssociation and to the host of friends 


of the profession 


Sy Si Sys Byes Sy Dus Sy Bays Bays Bg Bg Sys ys Bigs Byes yes Bas yes 


San Francisco Theme: 
Education for a Free People 


yy THe procram for the seventy-second 
annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators is nearing 
completion. Topics for general sessions 
include “Education and Government,” 
“Morale Building,” “Health in Schools,” 
“After the War—What?” 


for a Free People.” Highlighting the pro- 


and “Education 


gram will be a concert of Pan-American 
music by the San Francisco public schools, 
a patriotic revue presented by the Oak- 
land public schools, and a Chinatown 
festival. 





Carol with Variations 


yy Stnc HOSANNA, sing Noel. 
Sing the gunner and the shell. 
Sing the candle, sing the lamp, 
the Concentration Camp. 
the season born anew, 


Sing 
Sing 
Sing of exile for the Jew, 
Wreathe the world with evergreen, 
Praise the cunning submarine. 
Sing the barbed and bitter wire, 
Poison gas and liquid fire, 
Bullet, bomb and hand grenade, 
And the heart of man, afraid, 
Christ is come, the Light hath risen, 
All our foes are safe in prison, 
And the Christmastide begets 
Seven million bayonets. 

—Phyllis M’Ginley 


(Courtesy, Saturday Review of Literature) 
9 - 
I Can’t Forget 


sx Tue soy who sat and looked out 
the window during English class, 
the first to leave when the bell rang, 
What was he running from? 

The history class that threw up 
its hands in disgust and groaned dis. 
approval, when the teacher said, 
“Today we will talk about democ. 
racy.” 

Someone’s saying the most un 
patriotic thing he knew of was a 
locked dark, un- 


four 


schoolhouse up, 
the 
until eight the next morning. 


What 
to learning. 


used, from in afternoon 


a barrier a teacher can be 

The member of the board of edu 
cation who snapped, “I wish thos 
damn school teachers would stop 
coming to our meetings.” 

How 
says to a teacher, “A fine piece of 
work, that."—Donald |. Titus, 
teacher, Waynesburg, Pa. 


What 


linger in your mind at the end of 


infrequently a supervisor 


fragments such as these 


your school day? “Perhaps the most 
pleasant (or unpleasant) reward a 
teacher falls heir to is the wealth of little 
thought-provoking experiences that creep 
into his mind in the evening as he studies,” 
Mr. “He chuckles over 
them, wrinkles his forehead over many of 


declares Titus. 
them, is amazed and confused over others.” 
If enough pointed sentences or brief para 
graphs are received, THe Journat will 
from time to time print more “I Can‘ 
Forget’’s. 


A Good Idea 


sv Enciosep is a check for $2 for which 
please send me 200 copies of Personal 
Growth Leaflet 30, “The Significance of 
Friendship.” I want [Cont. on page 288] 
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ONE 


Completed Enrolments 


HE FOLLOWING counties, cities, and individual 
poten have reported 100 percent membership 
from October 1 thru October 24 and have con- 
jnuously enrolled in their national professional 


organization for the number of years indicated: 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS 


CocoraDo—Greeley, Washington 
OQnio—Elyria, McKinley 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS 


Covoravo—Colorado Springs, Buena Vista, Wash 
ington . 

Maine—Mapleton, Entire System, Castle 
lic, Chapman Public 

Massacu USETTS—Brookline, Pierce Elem. 
MinnesotTa— Minneapolis, Hiawatha 
On1o—Marietta, Marion, Norwood 


Vinginta—Norfolk, Henry Clay 


Hill Pub- 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
Prescott, Entire System 

San Francisco, Madison 
Arvada, Arvada; La Junta, 


ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
tem 
lLLinors 
INDIANA 


Entire 


East St. Louis, Hawthorne 
Hammond, Columbia, Wallace, Wilson 
Maine—Portland, Shailer 
MassacnUsEetTTs—-Brookline 
Springfield, Homer St 
Nevapa—Las Vegas, Las Vegas 
New YorK— Schenectady, Horace Mann 
Qn1o—Lorain, Brownell, Harrison, Lowell: Scei- 
enceville, Buckeye, Warren Richey, Thorn Hill 
Ave. 


Edward 


Devotion; 


TWENTY YEARS 
Atlanta, Clark Howell 


Luxois—H innetka, Entire System 
MicniGan—South Haven, Entire System 
Omio—Bellefontaine, Entire Svstem: Greenfield, En- 
tire System; Lorain; Hawthorne Jr. High, Whit 
tier Jr. High; Oberlin, Entire System; Il’ 
Bowman St. 

PexNSYLVANIA—Biglerville, Entire System; Doyles- 
town, Entire System 

Virnctnta——Norfolk, James Monroe 
Wisconsin—H‘ausau, Irving, Schofield 


NINETEEN YEARS 


Artzona—Jerome, Entire System 
Cororavo—Colorado Springs, Whittier; 
Creek, Entire System; Rocky Fi 
lutnors—/Pekin, Entire System 
InptIANA—//untington, Entire System; South Bend, 


GEORGI A- 


oster, 


Cripple 


ord, Entire System 


Administration Bldg., Colfax, Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Jefferson. Lincoln, Linden, James Maili 
son, Marquette, McKinley, James Monroe, Mues 


sel, Nuner, Oliver. Perley, 
Sr. High, Studebaker 


lames Whitcomb Riley 
Washington 


lowa—Council Bluffs, Longfellow 

New Mextco—Roszwe!!, Washington Ave. 

On1to—Columbus, Eighth Ave.; Lorain, Irving, 
Irving Jr. High, Longfellow, Longfellow Jr. High; 
Rossford, Rossford High, Walnut St.; Hl ster, 
Beall Ave. 

Sovtn Dakxota—Mitchell, Eugene Field, Longfel 


low: Sioux Falls, Irving 
Virncinta—L yn hburg, Garland-Rodes 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Cotorano—Colorado Springs, Midland, Steele; Pue- 
blo, Bradford, Hinsdale, Irving. Park View, 
Riverside, Somerlid, Thatcher Elem. 

IpHo—/daho Falls, Eagle Rock, East Side, River- 
side; Pocatello, Jefferson 


ILLtnors Maywood, Emerson; Naperville, Entire 
System 
InpIaNa—Fort Hayne, Forest Park, Lakeside; J ndi- 


anapolis, Geo. W. Julian; LaPorte, Entire System; 


a chigen City, Harrison, Jefferson; Terre Haute, 
> 


_ Rea 

Kansas—Hutchinson. Northside 
Massacnuusetts—Medford, Osgood Jr. High & 
Elem. : Melrose, Roosevelt 

MicnicGan—Grand Haven, Entire System 
MinnEsotaA— Minneapolis, Irving, Simmons 

Missourt—cClayton, Entire System 

New Jersev—Rernardsvlle, Bernards High, Bern- 


ards Twp. Public; Englewood, Franklin: Ruthes 
ford, Lincoln; Summit, Brayton, Central Jr. High, 
Roosevelt 

On1o—Alerandria, St. Alban’s Twp. Schools; 
Brecksville, North Royalton Cons.; ( ae Falls, 
Beechwood; Cleveland, Fairview Public Schools; 


HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTe (3 
Te voit ven ant ee a 


%, Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly 
Cs, increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 
~ your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth 












The John Hay 
School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, has been 


100 percent in NEA 


membership since 
1920. Alfreda H. 
Voigt is principal. 








Columbus, Fourth St., Medary; 
System; Solon, Solon Cons 


Lorain, Entire 
; Youngstown, Jefferson 


PENNSYLVANIA—Lehighton, Entire System; Ma- 
hanoy. Township Schools; Palmerton, Entire Sys- 
tem 


Texas—W aco, Brook Ave. 

Utran—Gunnison, Gunnison Sr. High 

Vircinta—Richmond, John Smith 

Wisconsin—Wausau, Central, G. D. 
High, Lincoln 

W yvominc—Casper, Grant; Sheridan, Central 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 


Arizona—Winslow, Entire System 

Cacirornia—Darvis, Entire System 

Cocoravo—Colorado Springs, Garfield, Helen Hunt, 
Ivywild; Pueblo, Dist. $1 Entire System 

Hawatr—Waitluku, Maui, Wailuku 

Ipnano—Ildaho Falls, Entire System 


Jones, Jr. 


ILitnots-——Jerseyville, Jersey Twp. Sr. High; HW at- 
seka, Entire System 

Inptana—Fort Wayne, Harmar Intermediate, Mc- 
Culloch 


Massacuvusetts—Gloucester, Forbes; Newton, Lin- 
coln-Eliot, Stearns 

Minnesora—Minneapolis, Cleveland 

New Jersey—Bernardsville, Bernardsville Grammar; 
Camden, Sharp; Montclair, Grove St. 


New York irdsiey, Ardsley High; Kenmore, 
Washington: Schenectady, Howe 

Onto—Columbus, Avondale; Lancaster, Lancaster 
High; Logan, East, Logan Jr. High; Mansfield, 


Bushnell; Marietta, Washington; Tifin, Columbian 


Sr. High; MWalbridge, Lake Twp. Centralized; 
Youngstown, Elm 
Orecon—North Rend, Entire System 


PeNNSYLVANIA—Lehighton, Packerton Jr. High; 
New Kensington, Entire System; Slippery Rock, 


State Teachers College 
Trexas—Texarkana, Jr. High, Whitaker 
Uran—Murray, Entire System 
Wisconstn—Ilauwatosa, Lincoln, Longfellow Jr. 
High 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


Arizona—Clarkdale, Entire System 

CavtirorNta—Santa Barbara, Montecito Union Elem. 

Covoravo—Frederick, Entire System 

Intinots—East St. Louis, Jefferson; Wheaton, En 
tire System 

InpiANa—Fort Wayne, Nebraska, Rudisill; Indian 
apolis, P. S. 239; Michigan City, Central, East 
port, Isaac C. Elston Jr. High, Isaac C. Elston 
Sr. High, Garfield, Park 

MinNnesota—Minneapolis, Cavell, Washington 

Missourr—St, Louis, Wyman 

New Jersey—Carney's l’oint, John J. Pershing 


New Mexico—Roswell, East Side, Missouri 
New York—Schenectady, Brandywine Ave. 
On1o—Ashtabula, Pacific Grade; Bowling Green, 


Church St., Ridge St.; Columbus, Felton; Lake 
seood, Haves: Lancaster, Entire System: Levan, 
Entire System; Marietta, Marietta Jr. Sr. High; 


Rittman, Entire System 
PENNSYLVANIA—North Iales, 

ough; Wayne, Wayne Elem. 
Sovutu CaroLtina—lValterboro, Entire System 
TENNESSEE—K norville, Oakwood 
Utan-—Provo, Entire System 
Vircinra—Ocean View, Ocean View 
Wisconstn—Manitowoec, 

son, Madison, McKinley, 


North Wales 


Roosevelt 


Ror- 


Cleveland, Garfield, Jeffer- 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


Ar1zona—Cottonwood, Entire System; Prescott, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, Miller Valley 


Cotorapo—A rvada, Entire System; Colorado 
Springs, Columbia, South Jr. High 

Froripa—Daytona Beach, Lenox Ave. 

Grorcia—Atlante, Georgia Ave., Lee St., Frank L. 
Stanton 

Itt1no1s—River Forest, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wash- 
ington 

Inp1iaNA—Fort Wayne, Franklin, J. N. Study; Indi- 


anapolis, Calvin Kendall, P.S. 23 
lowa—West Liberty, Entire System 


Kansas—Lawrence, Lincoln, Woodlawn 

Maine—Camden, Elm St.; Machias, Washington 
State Normal 

Massacuusetts—Brookline, Michael Driscoll Jr. 


High; Medford, James; Stoneham, South 

MinNEsoTA—Minneapolis, Cooper 

New Jersey—Bernardsville, Olcott; Hopewell, Hope- 
well; Livingston, Roosevelt; Vineland, Dr. G 
Cunningham, Park & Second Sts. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Eugene Field, Univer- 
sity Heights; Roswell, Mark Howell 

New YorK—Kenmore, Harding, Lincoln 

Ou1o—Ashtabula, Columbus Jr. High, West Ave. 
Grade; Canton, Washington, Woodland; Marietta, 
Harmar, Willard; Piqua, Bennett Elem., Bennett 
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Thorndyke Rd. 
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New Jersey—Bradley Beach, Bradley Beach; Living- 
ston, Central, Squiertown 


Geo. 


Ty 


W hitefish 


Pierce; Worcester, 


New Yorx—Kenmore, Roosevelt 
Oun1o—Columbus, Chicago Ave.; Dayton, Jefferson 
Twp.; Lakewood, Madison, Taft; Piqua, Entire 


System; Steubenville, Jefferson; West Carrollton, 
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Soutn Dakxotra—Pierre, Entire System 
Uran—Collinston, Collinston; Mt. Emmons, 
mont High; Salem, Salem Jr. High & Elem. 
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Entire System; 


Alta- 


CoLorapo—Gunnison, Walsenbura, 
Huerfano Co. High 

Dectaware—New Castle, Minquadale, Rose Hill; 
Odessa, Odessa; Saint Georges, Commodore Mac- 
Donough; Stanton, Stanton 

District or CotumMs1a—Washington, Blake 

Georcia—Atlanta, Capitol View, S. M. Inman 

Ittinois—Harvey, Whittier; Lombard, Entire Sys- 
tem; River Forest, Entire System 
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¢ ity, Lincoln School 
Dist., Entire System 
Burnsville; Williamsville, 


Uran—Salt Lake 
Dist.; South Sanpete 

Vircin1a—Burnsville, 
Williamsville 

WasHINGTON—Chehalis, Entire System 

West VirGinia—Bluefield, Preston; Clay, Clay 

WISCONSIN Milwaukee, Victor L Berger 

Wyominc—Cokeville, Entire System; 
Whiting 


Granite 


Laramie, 


FIVE YEARS 
AraBAMA—Chilton County, 
CoLoraDO—A rapahoe, 


Entire System 

Arapahoe Branch High; Col- 
erado Springs, Administration Bldg., Bristol; 
Greeley, Gipson; Gunnison, County High; Trini 

= Py 

dad, Entire System 
DeLawARE—Delaware 
Frederica, Frederica 


City, Delaware City Elem.; 


Firoripa—South Miami, South Miami; Tampa 
Grover Cleveland 

Georcia—Albany, Broad St.; Atlanta, Lula L. 
Kingsbury, Luckie St., Milton Ave.; Macon, 


Pearl Stephens 


Ipano—Pocatello, Emerson 

Inttnois—E/mhurst, York Community High; Pinch 
neyville, Entire System; Waukegan, Andrew 
Cooke, Jacks McAllister 

InDIANA—Arcad \rcadia Cons.; Cicero, Entire 
System; mbus, Wilson; Indianapolis, P. S 


Z19, Daniel Webster 











lowa—Clinton, Clinton Sr. High; Davenport, Mon- 
roe, Oral Deaf 

Kansas—Ford, Entire System; Harper, Entire 
System; Parsons, Entire System; Topeka, Quin 
ton Heights 

KENTUCKY Fayette ( inty, Entire System 

LoviIsianNa—l arnad Varnado High 

Maine—Camdse md High; Gorham, West- 
ern State N Forest St 

MASSACHUSETT . Theodore Roosevelt; 
Wellesle H 5 Annie F. W rren; West Spri 
field, Kings Highw 

Micnican—Detrowt, Mar 

MiInnesota—Minneapolis, Bryn Mawr 

Mississitpri—Jacksov Dar George, Poindexter, 
Whitfield 

Missouri—-St. Louis, Banneker, Emerson, Shepard, 
Woerner: Sprit Bovd 

New Jersey lelmetta, Entire System: Irvington 
Chancellor Ave., Florence Ave Milford, Mil- 
t | Vl t , Bradford: New Pr vidence Ex 
tire System; Pemberton, Entire System; Ventnor 
Tr Ave Vinelay K ngman; Westfield 
Franklir 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Longfellow: Roswell 
South Hill 

New York——East Hampton, High School Dist. #1: 
Great Veck Arrandale Hicksville East St 
Elem.; Olcan, Entire System; Oneida, Elizabeth 
St.: Valle Stream, Union Free 

NortH Carouina irlotte, Central Sr. High 

OHIO anton, Garfield, Gibbs, Stark: Columbus 
Mifflin High, Sunbury Rd.: Dover south Ave 
East Cleveland, Shaw. High: Loudon: Loudon 
ville Elem.; Loveland, Entire System: Medina 
York Cons. Rural; Salem, Fourth St.: Trenton 
Trenton Cons.; Warren, First St.: Washington 
Court House. Cherry Hill 

OrEGoON—Eugene, Washington, Whiteaker 

PENNSYLVANIA imbridve Fourth Ward: Fre 

rt, Entire System; Green Lane, Green Lane 

Marlboro Cons 

SouTH CAROLINA learwater, Entire System: 
Newber) Jr. High; Norway, Norway Gramm 

S H Dakota—Doland, Entire System; Nislas 


Entire S 
Tennesste—Knorville, Lockett 
ts, Idlewild School of Dallas Cy 
V RMONT Burlington, Elihu B. Taft 
Virctnta—H ot Springs, Ashwood; Norfolk 5.2. B 
Stuart; Richmond fast End Jr. High; Warm 
Springs, Warm Spring 


stem 


4 
1 EXAS inty 





WasHIncToNn—Tacoma, Clover Park Jr.-Sr. High 

West Vircinta—Hunti Peyton 

Wryomin Rawlins Rawlins <; High: Rock 
pris Lincoln, Rock Springs Jr. High, Wash 
ing 


FOUR YEARS 
ALABAMA {!pine, Winterboro: O 











Jr.-Sr. High: S by County, 
Ataska—J//aines, Haines High: 
Arizona—Williams, Entire System 
ArkKansas—Osceola, Entire System 
CaLirornta—Monterey, Entire Svstem 
Conn Fx TIi¢ T i Locust \ve 
DELAWar} Varshalltow Harmony; Newark, 
Pleasant Valley; Newport, Newport: Wilmington, 
Alexis I. Dupont Special S« vw Dist 
FLtortpa—Clearwater, S Ward; Miami, Coral 
Way Eler 
GEORGIA {tlanta, Fair St Macon, Fort Hawkins 
Ibpano—Pocatello, Franklin Jr. High 
ILLinois—Beardst Beard, Lincoln, Washing- 
ton; Chatswortl Chatsworth Twp. Sr High; 
shur Hor ice Manr Marsi il, Marshall 
Peoria, Whittier; Waukegan, Central, Glen 
Elkhart, R : Fort Wayne, Central 
High, South Side Sr. High: Grifith, Entire Sys 


tem; Hammond, Edison; Indianapolis, Henrietta 
Colgan, Parkview, P. S. #28, P. S. #32, P. S 
Ho: Latave j : . » Dom l 
#70; -avavette, Lines n I ppecanoe; feru, Hol 
man; South Bend, Wagner: Terre Haute. Fair 
banks, McKeen: H’ashington, Walnut St. Grade 
Iowa Council Bluffs, Walnut Grove; Davenport, 
Young Intermediate: Mason City. Roosevelt 


Kansas—Fredonia, Entire System 
Kentucky—Jenkins, Dunham High, Jenkins High; 
Louisville, Cedar St.; Newport, East Clifton, 
Ninth St., Tenth St., York St. 
Lovutstana—Bienville Parish, Entire System 
Matne—Saco, Nonesuch 
MaryYLano—Salisbury, East Salisbury 
Massacuusetts—Belchertown, Jelchertown 
ter; Brookline, Sewell; Melrose, D. W. 
Wellesley Hills, Seldon L. Brown 
MicHiGan—Detroit, Estabrook, King, 
ing, McKerrow, Newberry, Wingert 
M sstssipPp1—Jackson, Enochs Jr. High; Moss Point, 


Cen- 
Gooch; 


Marr Train- 


Entire System 

Missourr—St. Louis, Nottingham Ave., West Belle 

New Jersty—Hillside, Saybrook; Irvington, Madi- 
son Ave.; Newark, Waverly Ave.; Union, Union 
Sr. High 

New York—East Hampton, Entire System; Hunt- 


ington, Entire System; Lancaster, Entire System; 


Nanuet, P. S. Dist. #8; Oneida, Seneca St. 

NortH CaroLtina—Charlotte, Glenwood, Severs 
viile 

OxHI0 {shtabula, State Ave.; Beach City, Entire 
System; Canton, Summit, Wells; Carey, Entire 
System; Cleveland Heights, Noble; Columbus, 
Linden; Dover, Second St.; Greenhills, Entire 
System; Loudonville, Entire System; Painesville, 
Concord Community, Merrick Hutchinson 
Nursery; Rocky River, Beach; Salem, Prospect, 
Reilly; Warren, Central Jr. High; Washington 
Court House, Entire System 


PEN NSYLVANIA—Rovyersford, 
PenNeEssee—K nox 


View, Mynders; 


Royersford 
McCampbell, 
Memphis, Bethel Grove 


Borough 
Mountain 


Texas—Amarillo, Forest Hill Terrace, Alice Lan- 
dergin, Pleasant Valley 

Uran—Mayfield, Mayfield Jr. High 

Vircinta—Bath County, Entire System; Peters- 
burg, D. M. Brown; Portsmouth, Sixth Ave. 

West Vircinta—Bluefield, North Side: Newell. 
Newell Fourth St.; Squire, Public 

Wisconstn—Milwaukee, Blaine 

Wvominc—Casper, Park; Sheridan, John S. Taylor 


THREE YEARS 


AvasKa—Cordova, High, U. S. Govt.; Council, 
( incil Terr 
Artzona—VPeoria, Dysart 


CaALirorNia—Yucatpa, Yucaipa 


Cotoravo—Colorado Springs, Lowell; Sugar City, 
Entire System; Thatcher, Thatcher High 

Con NECTICUT—Greenwich, North Miamus 

DeLAWARE—Arden, Brandywine Sanitarium; Bla 


Port 





urd, Blackbird; Port Penn, Kirkwood, 
Penn; Townsend, Taylor's Bridge; Wilmington, 
\rden, Eden 

District oF Cor_tumpia—Washington, Eckington, 
H irdy 

GeorGia—Atlanta, Forrest Ave., Sylvan Hills 

ILLinois—An Anna Jonesboro High; Beards- 
town, Central; ixon, Loveland; Freeport, En 
tire System; Havana, Central; Peoria, Columbia 
tlem.; Sullivan, Sullivan Twp. Sr. High; Way 
rensburg, Warrensburg Com. High; Wankegan, 

rkville, Entire System 


(;sreenwood: Yo 
to 
























INDIANA luffton, Columbian; Crumstown, Crums- 
town; Elkhart, Beardsley, Lincoln, Rice, Weston; 
Evansville, Third Ave Granger, Harris Twp 
Cons.; Hammond, Gene Stratton Porter: Jn 
lianapolis, Florence Fay, Franklin, P. S #23, 
P. S. #50, Booker T. Washington Tr. High; 
leffersonville Ingramville; Lakeville Lakeville 
Elem Michigan City Entire System; Nez 
Goshen, Sanford Elem.; Peru, Elmwood, South 
Peru; Selma, Selma Cons. High; South Bend 
Stuckey; Terre Haut Maple Ave Woodrow 
Wilson Jr. High; Washington, Entire System 
and Washington Twp. Schools 

lowa—Clinton, Longfellow; Davenport, McKinley, 
laylor-Special, Washi n 

Kansas—Junction City, Franklin, Washington; 
HW akeeney, City Grade 

Kentucky—Columl Entire System; Jenkins, En 
tire System; Newport, Entire System 

MarkYLtanp—Millinaton, Bayview; Poolesville, 


Waldorf, Waldorf Elem. 


minster, Bennett; Malden 


Elem.; Medford, Han 


Poolesville: 
Massacu UsETTs—Le 

erson, Glenwood, Lincoln 

cock; Springfield, School St 
Micuican—Detroit, Fitzgerald, Marcy 
MinNESOTA—Minneapolis, Minnehaha 
Mississippi—Drew, Wade C 


ons 





Missouri—St. Louis, Bry: Hill, Cupples, Fre 
mont, Koch Hospital School, Scullin, Special 
School #0; Webster Groves, Douglass High 

Nevapa—Storey County, Entire System 

New Hampsnire—Center Ossipee, Ossipee Center 


New Jersty—Bellevilie, Magnolia St., P. S. 33; 
P. S. #8; East Orange, Elmwood; Englezw 
Cleveland; Roselle Park, Roselle Park Jr. High; 
Springfield, Jonathan Dayton Regional High 

New Yorxk—Canton, Canton Grammar; Hicksville 
Nicholai St Mamaroneck, Barry <Ave.;: North 
Tonawanda, Pine Woods; Wellsville, Brooklyn 

NortH Caroitina—Greensboro, Simpson St. 

Norta Dakota—Minot, Roosevelt 

On1o—Andover, Entire System; Caledonia, Entire 
System; Cleveland, Cuyahoga Heights, Garnett, 
Gilles Sweet, Walton; Cleveland Heights, Canter 


bury; Columbus, Fulton; Dayton, Ruskin; Hamil 


ton, Fairfield Twp., Liberty Twp., Union Tv 

Lorain, Boone Elem.; Middletown, Mayfield; 
Mineral City, Entire System; Mount Victory 
Mount Victory-Dudley; Piqua, Staunton St.;: 
Salem, Salem High; Somerville, Somerville; West 


Alexandria, Lanier Twp. Rural; Wéillshire, Entire 
System; Youngstown, Oak 





OrEGoN—Astoria, Svensen; Eugene, Lincoln; Port- 
land, Holladay 

PENNSYLVANIA—ZIJndiana, Entire System 

SoutH CaroLina—Bowman, Bowman; Elloree, En- 
tire System; McColl, McColl Grammar 

SoutH Daxota—Miller, Entire System 

Texas—Amarillo, Dwight W. Morrow; Falfurrias, 
Falfurrias; Waco, Dean-Highland 

Uran—Salt Lake City, Lafayette 

VermMont—Lyndonville, Lyndonville 

Vircinia—Norfolk, Campostella Heights, Robert E. 
Lee; Richmond, Binford Jr. High; Winchester, 
John Kerr 

West Vircinta—Decota, Decota; Huntington, Jef- 
terson 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Albert E. Kagel; New 
Holstein, Entire System 


TWO YEARS 


Avaska—Juneau, Terr. Board of Education 
\r1zona—Ray, Entire System 
CALIFORNIA—Carmel, Carmel High; Fairfax, Fair- 
fax; Vallejo, Grant 
CoLtorapo—Estes Park, Estes Park High; 
Wiley Sr. High; Windsor, Entire System 
Connecticut—Essex, Pratt Sr. High; Greenwich, 
Glenville; Milford, West Main St. 
DELAWARE—CAhristiana, Christiana; Millsboro, 
tire System; Ocean View, Lord Baltimore; 
ina, Roxana; Wilmington, P. S. #21 
District oF CoLtumBia—Washington, Health, Mac- 
Farland Jr. High 
Georcia—Atlanta, Park 
Ipano—Pocatello, 4 
[Lt1no1s—Barrington, High; Chi- 
Riverdale; 
Public; 








Wiley, 


En- 


Rox- 


Formwalt, Home 
Entire System 

Barrington Jr. 
Hartigan, 
Creston 


cago, Fernwood, Froebel, 
Chillicote, Pearce Grade; Creston, 


Fairbury, Fairbury Grade; Harvey, Entire Sys 
tem: Mt. Vernon, Abraham Lincoln; Serena, 
Serena Community High; South Holland, Gou- 
wens; Il’aukegan, Whittier 


InpIANA—Anderson, Shadeland; Bluffton, Entire 








System: Chalmers, Chalmers; Connersville, Grand 
Ave.; Elkhart, Monger; Fort Wayne, An 
thony Wayne; Gaston, Harrison Twp.; Green 
castle, Mary Emma Jones; Indianapolis, Nebraska 
Cropsey; Jeffersonville, Jr. High; La Fayette, 
Langlois; Mitchell, Burris; New Goshen, Fayette 
Twp. High; Peru, Entire System; South Bend, 
Lydick Cons., Nurses 

lowa—Clinton, Hawthorne, Kirkwood, Whittier; 
Davenport, Madison : “~’ 

Kansas—Emporia, Union; Junction City, Entire 


System; Salina, Bartlett, Dunbar, Franklin, Haw 





thorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Oakdale, Phillips, 
South Park, Whittier; Topeka, Polk 
KENTUCKY Alva, Black Star High; Louisville, 


George W. Morris, George Washington; Newt 








Grandview, Newport Jr. High 
Maine—Livermore Falls, Livermore Falls Gram- 
mar: South Portland, Thornton Heights 
MaryLanp—Burtonsville, Burtonsville; Laytons 
Laytonsville Elem. 
MAassACHUSETTS—M iddlebor School St.;: Newton 
Highlands, Hyde; Westboro, Eli Whitney; West 


Sprinofield Main St., Mittineague; 


Ww 


John Ashley, 
Worcester, Edgeworth St 
Micxuican—Detroit, Columbus 
MinNeEsota—Minneapolis, George 
Motley, Portland 
Mississipei—l ickshurg, 
Missourt—St. Louis, Ames, Benton, 
Dessalines, Gundlach, Lyon, Penrose, 
School #3, Special School #7 
New Jersey—Brown Mills, Brown 
Hamilton; Trento McClellan 


Jancroft, Bremer, 
Entire System 

Columbia, 
Special 


Mills; 


Summit, 








New Mexico—Albuquerque, Jefferson Jr. High; 
Roswell, Highland; Wagon Mound, Entire Sys- 
tem 

New York—Kenmore, Kenmore Jr. High; Marion, 
Central; North Tonawanda, Col. Payne; Rockville 
Centre, Morris; Syracuse, Frazer 

NortH Caro_tina—Hickory, Entire System; Wins- 
ton-Salem, Granville 

NortH Daxkota—Fargo, Woodrow Wilson; Minot, 
Ir. High 

Ou! Akron, Margaret Park, Rimer, Windemere; 
Ashtabula, West Jr. High; Bellevue, Thompson 
rw Rural: Bowling Green, Entire System; 
Butler County, Entire System; Cambridge, Glass 


Entire System; Cin nati, Guil 
veland, Landon; Columbus, Mif- 
Dayton, Harshman, Mad River 
Wagner, Wayne Twp.; £/yria, 
h; Englewood, Randolph Village; 
rmantown Village Schools; Lake- 
Administration Bldg., Emerson Jr. High; 
Milton Center, Milton Twp. Rural Cons.; New- 
Tr. High; Painesville, Leroy Rural; 





rd, Vine; Cle 
1 Twp. Schools; 
I'wp., Pasadena 
Jefferson Tr 
Ceermantomwn, 
wood, 


Plant; Camden, 
1 
t 





(9 


comerst 





Rous Roundhead Rural; St. Bers En- 
tire Steubenville, Harding; Struthers, 
Sexton St.; Sylvania, Maplewood; Westerville, 
Vine St., Westerville High; Wickliffe, Lincoln 

Oxrtanoma—Oklahoma City, Bath, Edgemere, La- 
tavette 

Orecon—Bend, Reid; Eugene, Condon, Edison; 
Stayton, Entire System; The Dalles, Colonel 
Wright 

PENNSYLVANIA—Buck Run, Buck Run; Driftwood, 
Gibson Twp.; Emporium, West Ward; Langhorne, 
Langhorne Manor, Siles; Penfield, Huston Twp.; 
Yardley, Yardley High 

Ruopve Is_tanp—Cranston, Princess Ave. 

South Caro_tina—McColl, Entire System 

TENNESSEE—Clarksville, Austin Peay Normal; 
Knoxville, Moses, Park Jr. High 

UtraH—Murray, Monroe 

VeRMoNT—Burlington, Lawrence Barnes 


Ss 
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VirGinta—Armstrong, Wilderness; Portsmouth, 
Cooke St.; Roanoke, Oakland 

WasHINGTON—S pokane, Regal 

West Vircinra—Clarksburg, Hartman; Ronceverte, 
Ronceverte; Shirley, Shirley; South Charleston, 
Edison; Vivian, Vivian Elem. 

Wisconsin—Wauwatosa, Supervisors 

Wyrominc—Casper, Washington 


CURRENT YEAR 


Ragen, Montgomery; Cottonwood, 
Cottonwood High; Leeds, Herner 
Avaska—Eagle, Eagle; Juneau, Alaska Indian 


Service, St. Marks Mission 
ArkKansas—El Dorado, Smackover; Joiner, Shawnee 
Cons. Sr. High 
CaLirornia—Belmont, Belmont; Cool, Cave Valley; 
Hemet, Little Lake; Los Angeles, Monte Vista 
St.; Sacramento, Sacramento School for the Deaf; 
San Bruno, North Brae; Susanville, Lincoln 
Bldg.; Tracy, Tracy High 
Greeley, Big 
Entire System 


Cotorapo—Fowler, Entire System; 
Bend Training; Wiley, 

Connecticut—New Britain, Robert J. Vance; New 
Haven, Barnard; Riverside, Riverside; Stamford, 
Hart; West Hartford, Seymour 

DELAWARE—Dagsboro, John M. 
town, Williamsville; Selbyville, 
Western New Castle County, 
Wilmington, P. S. #29. 

— or CoLtuMBi1a—Washington, Lenox, Stod- 
dert 

Friormpa—Plant City, Esther D. Burney; Sanford, 
Sanford; Tampa, Gary, Kenly, MacFarlane Park, 
Henry Mitchell, Oak Park, Orange Grove 

Georcia—Albany, Flint Ave.; Atlanta, Kirkwood, 
Opportunity, Spring St., Williams St.; Brook- 
field, Brookfield Cons. Jr. High 

Ipano—St. Anthony, Entire System 

Ittinots—Carlock, Carlock Twp. High; Chicago, 
Gompers School for Crippled Children, Ogden, 
Raymond; Colchester, Colchester Community 
High; East Moline, McKinley; Erie, Erie Com- 
munity Sr. High; Itasca, Itasca Grade; Kamps- 
ville, Kampsville High; Mount Vernon, Entire 
System; Sadorus, Sadorus Com. High; Serena, 
Entire System 

Inptana—Benton County, Entire System; Bloom- 
ington, Banneker, Elm Heights; Clinton, Central; 
Columbia City, Collins; Delphi, Delphi High; 
Elkhart, Hawthorne, Willowdale; Elwood, Cen- 
tral, Washington; Jndianapolis, P. S. #091; Ko- 
komo, McKinley; Michigan City, Supervisors & 
Special Teachers; Mitchell, Riley; New Carlisle, 
New Carlisle High; New Goshen, Shepardsville; 
South Bend, Greene Twp. Cons.; Topeka, Topeka 
Public; Vallonia, Vallonia 

Iowa—Clinton, Franklin; Council Bluffs, Abraham 
Lincoln High, Pierce St.; Sac City, Entire Sys- 
tem; Waterloo, Grant, Frances Grout, Longfellow 


Clayton; George- 
Entire System; 
Entire System; 


Kansas——Concordia, Concordia Jr. High; Emporia, 


Mary Herbert; Independence, Entire System; 
Topeka, Sumner 
Kentucky—Bellevue, Entire System; Buechel, 


Hikes Graded; Cumberland, Entire System; Ft. 
Mitchell, Beechwood; Frankfort, Entire System; 
Louisville, John C. Strother; Nicholasville, Entire 
System; Scott County, Entire System; Shelby- 
wile, Entire System; Taylor County, Entire Sys- 
tem 

Louistana—Hog Island, Hog Island; Plaquemine, 
Crescent; St. Landry County, Entire System 

Maine—BSangor, Valentine; Brunswick, llaw- 
thorne; Presque Isle, Entire System; South 
(eegend, East High St.; Westfield, Westfield Sr. 
lig 

MakryLanp—Baltimore, Clifton; Dorsey, 
Kensington, Kensington Sr. High; 
Travilah; Silver Spring, Fairland 

MASSACHUSETTS—Arlington, Peirce; Belchertown, 
Franklin; Granville, West; Newton, Underwood: 
Newton Upper Falls, Ralph Waldo Emerson; 
Norwood, Balch; Tolland, Tolland Grammar; 
West Springfield, Tatham 

MicuicaAn—Highland Park, Angell 

Mrinnesota—Minneapolis, Greeley, Page 

Mississipp1—Jackson, Central Sr. High; McComb, 
Jones Cons. 

Missourr—Clayton, 


Dorsey; 


Rockville, 





Correc- 
I n voll . 


Meramec; St. Louis, 
tive Speech Teachers, Cote Brilliante, 
Gallaudet, Missouri Baptist Hospital School, 
Music Dept., Special School #13, Walnut Park 

New HampsHire—Littleton, Littleton Sr. High 

New Jerseyv—Pemberton, Pemberton Boro High; 
Rutherford, Washington; Woodbridge, Middlesex 
Co. Girls Voc. 

New Mexico—Deming, Lowell 

New York—Corning, Northside Primary; Elmont, 
Covert Ave.; Hempstead, Ludlum; Huntington, 
R. K. Tooz Jr. High; Lawrence, P. S. #1, P. S. 
2s; Oneonta, State Normal; Skaneateles, Skane- 
ateles Sr. High; Watertown, Pearl St.; Wellsville, 
Washington 

North Carorina—Charlotte, Park Hutchins; 
Greensboro, Thomas A. Hunter, Irving Park; 
Kings Mountain, Entire System; Lexington, Rob- 
bins 

Nortu Daxota—West Fargo, West Fargo Cons. 

Onto—Addison, Addison Rural; Akron, Portage 
Path, David E. Hill; Amherst, Entire System; 
Ashtabula, Chestnut Ave., Station Ave.; Bowers- 
ville, Jefferson Twp. High; Brookville, Brook- 
ville Village; Cedarville, Entire System; Cincin- 
nati, Oakley; Cleveland, Case Woodland; Colum- 
hus, Fairmoor, Second Ave.; Dayton, Jackson; 
Elyria, Garford; Euclid, Euclid-Central High; 
Fairhaven, Israel Twp.; Franklin, Central, South, 
West; Hebron, Hebron; Jamestown, Silvercreek 
Twp. High; Kenton, Hardin Central Rural; 





Lakewood, Grant Bldg., Horace Mann 


a L It. High, 
Wilson Bldg.; Mansfield, Hedges Jr. High; Mg 


rictta, Fairview Heights; North Olmsted, Coe: 
Phillipsburg, Phillipsburg Village; Rainsbopo 
Paint Rural Cons.; Rocky River, Sr. High; 5; 
Bernard, Vine St.; Vandalia, Butler Twp. Rural: 
Van Wert, Union Twp.; Westerville, Entire Sys. 
tem; Xenia, Caesarcreek Twp.; Youngstow, 
Adams, U. S. Grant, Wood ’ 

OxLaHoma—Oklahoma City, Wheeler; Tulsa, Ken. 
dall 

Orecon—Corbett, Columbian Sr. High; Eugene 
Frances Willard; Hood River, Hood River gs, 
High ; Salem, Richmond; The Dalles, Whittier J; 

ig 

PENNSYLVANIA—Ambridge, Anthony Wayne; Brag. 
ford, Hobson Place; Bristol, Bristol Jr. High: 
Chalfont, Chalfont Boro, New Britain Twp, 
Doylestown, Doylestown Twp., New Britain Boro: 
Du Bois, Sandy Twp.; Feasterville, Lower South. | 
ampton Twp.; Fountainville, Dublin Boro; Greens. 
burg, Blank; Ivyland, Ivyland; Morrisville, Lower 
Makefield Twp.; Newton, Upper Makefield Twp; 
Perkasie, East Rockhill; Pine Grove, Pine Grove 
Borough Grade; Pipersville, Tinicum Twp; 
Pottstown, Upper Pottsgrove Twp. Cons.; Qugb. 
ertown, Bedminster Twp., Haycock Twp., Rich. 
land Twp.; Revere, Nockamixon Twp; Riegels. 
ville, Riegelsville Boro; Sellersville, West Rock. 
hill Twp.; Silverdale, Silverdale Boro; Sullivgy 
County, Entire System; Sumneytown, Sumney. 
town; Trumbauersville, Trumbauersville; Upper 
Black Eddy, Bridgeton Twp.; Vanport, Vanport 
Twp.; Williamsport, Benjamin Franklin; Wrights. 
town, Wrightstown Twp. 


South Carotina—Bennettsville, Entire System; 
Bowman, Entire System; Fairfax, Fairfax; 
Greenville, Oaklawn 

Sovrn Daxota—Stous Falls, Lowell 


TeENNEsSEE—Fountain City, Halls; Knoxville, Tyson 
Jr. High 

Texas—Houston, Wilson 

Vermont—Barre, Trow Hill; 
Wheeler; Springfield, South 

Vircinta—Alexandria, Woodlawn; Petersburg, A, 
P. Hill; Prince William County, Entire System: 
Richmond, Bainbridge ) 2 High, Glen Lea, Alber 
H. Hill Jr. High 


Burlington, H. 0, ' 


W asHINGTON—Olympia, ones. of Public instr; | 
Ouincy, Quincy Cons.; Spokane, West Valley | 
High 

West Vircinta—Alma, Alma; Beckley, Lincoln; 


Bluefield, Fairview; Cass, Cass; Charleston, Elk: 
Chesapeake, New Chesapeake; Point Pleasant, | 
North Point Pleasant; St. Albans, Central; Tams, 
Tams i 

Wisconstn—Beloit, Burdge; Nichols, Nichols State | 
Graded-Jr. High 

Wyvominc—Rock Springs, 
Custer St. 


Yellowstone; Sheridan, 





[Cont. from page 284] to use these as 
Christmas cards—many will take my 
greetings to England and the Orient.— 
R. E. W., Birmingham, Alabama. 


An Indiana Achievement 

yy Tue first county in Indiana to achieve 
the distinction of 100 percent membership 
on the part of its teachers in both the Indi- 
ana State Teachers Association and the 
NEA is Benton County. Ralph P. Sparks 
is county superintendent. 


Is Your Address Correct? 


yy Dw you recerve this issue of THE 
JouRNAL at your correct address? If not, 
please fill in the blank below and return it 
to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C-.: 

NEW ADDRESS 
Name 
Street 
City State 
OLD ADDRESS 
Name (if changed) 
Street 


City State 


1942 Institutes of Government 

s& Tue National Capital School Visitors 
Council, which sponsored two Institutes 
of National Government held in Washing- 
ton in March and April, 1941, announces 
the dates of its Institutes in the current 
academic year: [1] Institute for Secondary 
School Students, February 2-6; [2] a sec- 
ond Institute for Students, March 30-April 
3; and [3] an Institute for Social Studies 
Teachers, April 6-11. 

Each Institute will again consist prima- 
rily of a series of conferences with officials 
in the three branches of the federal gov- 
ernment. The residence center for the 1942 
gatherings will be the undergraduate cam- 
pus of the American University. For in- 
formation regarding participation in the 
1942 Institutes write the Director, National 
Capital School Visitors Council, 1420 New 
York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Journal Read by Board Members 
sv A RECENTLY COMPLETED doctor’s disser- 
tation at Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
versity, by E. Wallis McKendree shows 
that THe Journat of the NEA is read by 
more members of state boards of educa- 


tion than any other of the forty-two dif 
ferent educational periodicals considered 
in the study. 


Chastisement 


yy “Tris umBceE one thinks that you must 
be sorely pressed for articles if you have 
to resort to publicizing Bagley’s ‘Essential- 
ism.’ Next I shall be looking for a revival 
of the educational code of the old Cale. 
donians.”"—Ching Chan Chu, New York | 
City. | 

The article referred to by Mr. Chu} 
ranked first in evaluation by readers. But 
perhaps this “humble” one felt better of 
Tue Journat when he found Kilpatrick's | 


article on “Progressivism” in the Novem | 
ber issue. 


Weekday Classes in Religious 
Instruction 
vv Is THe TITLE of a 66-page report just & 
sued by the U. S. Office of Education. It 
shows that nearly 500 communities of all | 
sizes in all parts of the country now releas 
children from public schools during schoo 
hours for religious education. For complete 
information send 10¢ to the Superintend | 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., and} 
ask for this report. |Cont. on page A-170|| 
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PUBLICATIONS 4 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 





GENERAL 


Addresses and Proceedings, 


Volume of. 


Included in Life and $5 memberships 
Cloth. Published annually Approx 
1000p. $3 


Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation. Included in Life, $5, and $2 
memberships. Published monthly except 
June, July, and August. Single copies, 25¢ 


A 


RESEARCH BULLETINS 
{Published five times a year.] 


4-64 Schools and the 1940 Census. 


Nov. 1941. 32p 25¢ 


4-63 High-School Methods with Supe- 
rior Students. Sept. 1941. 42p 25¢ 


4-62 School Costs and State Expendi- 
tures, 1930-1939. May 1941. S56p. 25¢ 
A-61 Salaries of City School Em- 
ployees, 1940-41. March 1941. 32p...25¢ 
A-60 Status of Teacher Retirement. 
Jan. 1941. 64p 25¢ 
4-59 What People Think about Youth 
and Education. Nov. 1940. 36p. 25¢ 
A-S8 Progress in Rural Education. 
Sept. 1940. S6p 25¢ 
4:57 Analysis of Local Provisions for 


Teacher Retirement. May 1940. 48p. 25¢ 


4-56 The Status of the Teaching Pro- 


fession. March 1940. 32p 25¢ 
ASS City Teachers: Their Prepara- 
tion, Salaries, and Experience. Jan. 1940 
48p. 25¢ 
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DR-23 Teaching the Civil Liberties: 
4 Source Unit. May 1941. 40p 30¢ 
DR-22 Economic Education. Eleventh 
Yearbook. 1940. 170p. Paper, $2; Cloth 
$2 4 ) 

DR-21 Housing America: A Source 
Unit for the Social Studies. 1940. 80p 
50¢ 

DR-20 Selected Test Items in Ameri- 
can History. Rev. Ed. 1940. 93p. 75¢ 
DR-19 Selected Items for the Testing 
of Study Skills. 1940. 72p 50« 
DR-17 Utilization of Community Re- 
sources in the Social Studies. Ninth 


Yearbook. 1938 


DR-16 The Contribution of Research 
to the Teaching of the Social Studies. 
Eighth Yearbook. 1937. 240p. Paper, $2 


230p Paper, $2 


DR-15 Elements of the Social Studies 
Program. Sixth Yearbook. 1936. 208p..$2 
DR:14 The Historical Approach to 


Methods of Teaching the Social Studies. 
Fifth Yearbook. 1935. 204p $2 


DR-13 The Social-Studies Curriculum. 
Fourth Yearbook. 1934 228p $2 
DP.-12 Classroom and Administrative 


Problems in the Teaching of the Social 


Sciences. Second Yearbook. 1932. 232p 
DR-11 Some Aspects of the Social 
Sciences in the Schools. First Yearbook 
1931. 176p $? 
DR-10 The Future of the Social 
Studies: Proposals for an Experimental 
Social-Studies Curriculum. 1939. 178p. 

$1.50 
DR-9 Selected Test Items in American 
Government. 1939. 68p 50¢ 
DR-8 Bibliography of Textbooks in the 


Social Studies for Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 1939. 79p. 50¢ 


DR-7 Selected Test Items in Econom- 
ics. 1939. 74p. 50¢ 
DR-6 The Constitution Up To Date. 
1938. 48p. 50¢ 
DR-5 Selected Test Items in World 
History. 1938. 93p 75¢ 
DR:4 Pamphlets on Public Affairs for 
Use in Social-Studies Classes. 1937, 80p 

50¢ 


NUMBER Qj; DECEMBER IQ4I 


DR°3 Bibliography of American Biog- 
raphy, Selected and Annotated for Sec- 
ondary Schools. 1930. 64p.......... 75¢ 


DR-2 Tests in the Social Studies. 
Ok. Ce eee $1 
DR-1 Social Education. Eight issues a 


year: Oct.-May. Subscription, $2. Mem- 
a fee of $3 includes Social Educa- 
tion, Yearbook, and all Bulletins. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


DS-11 Child Development and Tool 
Subjects in Rural Areas. Yearbook. 1941. 
GO is ct mes aaakewbs ieee Semele be 50¢ 


DS-10 A Policy for Rural Education in 
the United States. 1940. 48p....... 


DS-9 Community Resources in Rural 
Schools. Yearbook, 1939. 109p. 50¢ 


DS-8 Newer Types of Instruction in 
Small Rural Schools. Yearbook. 1938. 
i SA aN yee 50¢ 


DS-7 Adjustments in Rural Education. 


1937, 120p. .......-. aeCen ee 
DS-6 Rural School Libraries. 1936. 
SAR ivasandceae ; 50¢ 
DS-5 Economical Enrichment of the 
Small Secondary-School Curriculum. 
1934. 96p. i 50¢ 


DS:-4 Seite of Curriculum for 


One-Teacher Schools. 1933. 48p. 25¢ 
DS:3 Agencies Contributing to Rural 
Education. 1932. 52p. 25¢ 


DS:2 Special Problems in the Educa- 


tion of Rural Children. 1931. 64p.. .25¢ 
DS-1 Rural Education in the South. 
I9GD.. GE. -sivencseten , 1S¢ 


SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 


DT-3 Making Science Instruction More 


Worthwhile. 1941. 120p. $.50 
DT-2 Science Instruction and Amer- 
ica’s Problems. 1940. 128p. 50¢ 
DT-1 How Science Fulfills the Needs 
of Boys and Girls. 1939. 223p. 50¢ 


SECONDARY TEACHERS 


DU-1 Secondary Education. Five issues 
a year: Jan., March, May, Sept., and Nov. 
With $1 membership. Single copies, 35¢. 
Apply to the secretary, Ernest D. Lewis, 
Room 1901, 130 W. 42d St., N. Y. C. 


SUPERVISORS AND DIREC- 
TORS OF INSTRUCTION 


DV-19 Bibliography on Elementary Ed- 
ucation and Related Fields. 1941. 29p. 
A 25¢ 

DV-18 Mental Health in the Class- 
room. Thirteenth Yearbook. 1940. 304p. 
$2 


DV-17 Newer Instructional Practices of 


Promise. Twelfth Yearbook. 1939. 379p. 
DV-16 Cooperation: Principles and 
Practices. Eleventh Yearbook. 1938. 
244p. $2 
DV-15 The Changing Curriculum. 
Tenth Yearbook. 1937. 339p. $2 
DV-14 The Deveiopment of a Modern 
Program in English. Ninth Yearbook. 
1936. 193p. $2 


DV-12 Scientific Method in Supervisory 
Programs. Seventh Yearbook. 1934. 178p. 
31 


DV-11 Effective Instructional Leader- 
ship. Sixth Yearbook. 1933. 183p.....$2 


DV-10 Evaluation of 
Fourth Yearbook, 1931. 


Lt 


Supervision. 
eae. 


Current Problems of Supervisors. 


Third Yearbook, 1930. 252p.. ‘ $1 
DV-8 Intelligence in a Changing Uni- 
verse. 1940. 64p. - >» G8 
DV:7 Personal Growth of the Teacher. 
XM Ee ac bic sa ocemcwn ..25¢ 
DV-6 Radio in Education. 1939. 47p. 

i es via 25¢ 
DV-5 Redirecting Supervision. 1939. 
46p. 25¢ 
DV-4 Teacher and Community. 1939. 
46p. ea aee ss 3% 25¢ 


DV-3 Arithmetic. (Reprint from Educa- 
tional Method. Jan. 1937) SOp...... 25¢ 
DV-1 Educational Method. Eight issues 
a year: Oct.-May. With $4 membership 


which also entitles the members to a copy 
of the current Yearbook. Subscription, $3. 
Single copies, 50¢. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


DW:-1 Educational Screen. Ten issues a 
year: 2 ye With $2 membership. 
Apply to the secretary-treasurer, H. J. 
Daily, Lafayette School, Lexington, Ky. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
FINANCE 


EA:4 State Aid to Private and Sec- 
tarian Schools. 1939. (Mimeo.) 43p..15¢ 
EA:‘3 School Finance Systems: Sum- 
maries describing plan of state support 
for schools in 46 states. 1934-35. $2 

Seven states revised in 1937, 35¢; six 
states revised in 1938, 30¢; summary for 
single state, 5¢. 1941 revision of 10 states 
now available: Arizona, Indiana, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia. Others in preparation. 


EA-2 The Corporation Income Tax and 
Its Relation to School Revenue Systems. 
1932. 20p. 5 apenas bin 10¢ 


EA-:1 The Personal Income Tax and 
School Support. 1931. 20p. .10¢ 


HEALTH PUBLICATIONS 


(Stocks of the American Child Health 
Association transferred to the National 
Education Association in 1936) 


EB-20 Signs of Health in Childhood. 
1934, 33p. 20¢ 


EB-19 An Evaluation of School Health 
Procedures. 1933. 127p. Paper, 9%0¢: 
Cloth, $1.15 


EB-18 Athletics for Girls. 1933. 16p. 

nee . 10¢ 
EB-17 A Fundamental Difficulty in 
Achieving an Integrated School Health 


Program, 1932. 16p. 10¢ 


EB-16 An Integration of Educational 
Effort To Promote the Health of the 
School Child. 1932. 12p. 10¢ 
EB-15 Health Section Report, World 
Federation of Education Associations, 
1931. 1932. 299p. $1 
EB-14 Influence of Social and Econom- 
ic Factors on the Health of the School 
Child, 1932. 144p. Paper, $1; Cloth, 

$1.25 
EB-13 Basic Principles in the Psy- 
chology of Learning. 1931. 10p. 10¢ 
EB-12 Health Trends in Secondary 
Education, 1931. 161p. - $1 
EB-11 A World Panorama of Health 
Education. 1930. 256p. 50¢ 


EB-10 Public Health Aspects of Den- 


tal Decay in Children. 1930. 12ip 
Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.25 
EB-9 School Health Progress: As Re- 


corded at the Health Education Con- 
ference, Sayville, L. I., 1929. 1930. 
DU Stocks $1.25 


EB-8 Weighing School Children and 


Nutritional Status Measurement. 1930 
16p. ; 5¢ 
EB-7 Health Education Tests. 1929 
70p. . Paper, 60¢; Cloth, 90¢ 
EB-6 Physical Measures of Growth 
and Nutrition. 1929. 138p... $1 


EB-S Play Day—The Spirit of Sport. 
1929. 77p. 35¢ 


EB-4 Health Education Test Forms: 


Five Rules Test. 2p. 50 copies, $.36 
Matching Test. 4p. 50 copies, .55 
Story Test. 16p. 50 copies, 1.80 
Time Test. 2p. 50 copies, .36 
True False Test. 12p. 50 copies, 1.50 


EB-3 Classroom Growth Record. Wal! 
chart 19” x 24” we oil 
EB-2 The Children’s Charter. Poster 
17” x 19” in two colors 10¢ 
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SAFETY 


EC:11 Supplementary List of Visual WELFARE 

Aids in Safety Education (1). Dec. ED-3 State Minimum-Salary Stand- 
1941 4 Piemee 25¢ ards for Teachers, 1940. Oct. 1940. 
EC-10 Secondary School Leaflets (Mimeo.) 95p. 

(Safety in Art, Civics, English, General ED-2 Minimum-Salary Legislation for 
Science, Home Economics, Shop, Sociol- Teachers, 1937 and 1939, 


1938. 


ogy; also a leaflet for parents). 4 pages 


(Mimeo.) 25p. 
each. 5¢ per copy; 6 for 25¢. 


EC-9 Dramatizations in Safety Edu- SPECIAL OCCASIONS 

cation: An Annvtated Bibliography. 

1940. S6p. 25¢ aS Amerie rong <a Week is ob- 
te . served annually from Sunday thru Satur- 

EC-8 Teacher Liability for Pupil In- day of the week in which Armistice Day 

juries. 1940. 24p. --9€ falls. Materials are prepared each year to 

EC-7 Units in Safety Education. assist schools in this observance. Packets 


(Grades V and VI). 1940. 68p. 


EC-6 Units in Safety Education. 
(Grades III and IV). 1940. 64p.....25¢ 


EC-S Units in Safety Education. 
(Grades I and II). 1940. 68p. 25¢ 


EC-4 Problems and Topics in Safety 


25¢ 


special price list is available each 


after August 1. 


Instruction. 1940. 32p. 25¢ EF-1_ Vitalized Commencement 
EC:3 Visual Aids in Safety Educa- 4. Published annually on Januar 
tion. 1940. 32p. 25¢ Approx. %6p. 

EC-2 Checklist of Safety and Safety 


OTHERS 


Education. 1939. 30p. 25¢ 


FC-1 Safety and Safety Education: An 
Annotated Bibliography. 1939. 64p. 25¢ 


EE-11 


SALARIES AND TEACHER 


for the various school levels together with 
posters, leaflets, and stickers are among 
the materials prepared. These publications. 
are ready each year by September 1. / 
year 
from the National Education Association 


Man- 


y 


Films for the Teaching of De- 
mocracy. April 1941. (Mimeo.) 27p..25¢ 


EE-10 Latin American Backgrounds; 
a Bibliography of 714 References. Oct. 
1941. 48p. 25¢ 


EE:9 Ethics in the Teaching Profes- 
sion. (Codes of State and National Edu- 


cational Associations) 1939. (Mimeo.) 
24p. 1S¢ 
EE-7 Educational Interpretation. ( Bib- 


liography on Public Relations and School 


Publicity) 1938. (Mimeo.) 16p. 10¢ 
EE-5 Teachers Oaths. 1937. (Mimeo.) 
29p. 15¢ 
EE-4 Today's Youth Problems. (Re- 
print from Journal of the NEA. Jan. 
1936). 16p 15¢ 
EE-3 The Current Status of the Kin- 
dergarten. 1934. 16p. 15¢ 
EE-2 Compensation for Injured School 


(Mimeo. ) 


F 


HUGH BIRCH-HORACE 
MANN FUND 


Employees. 1933. 55p 10¢ 


F-7 The American Citizens Handbook. 
1941. 416p $1 





F-6 


Horace Mann at Antioch. 1933 
608p. ‘ $2 
F-5 Go Forth and Teach. An Oration 
by Horace Mann, and other materials 
1937. 148p. 50¢ 
F-4 Life of Horace Mann. (Facsimile 
of 1865 Edition). 1937. 611p. ae 
F-3 Those Who Bear the Torch: 4 
Pageant. 1937. 1600p. Paper, S0¢; Cloth, 

$1 
F-2 Horace Mann: His Ideas and 
Ideals. 1936. 150p. 25¢ 
F-1 Personal Growth Leaflets. A ge. 


ries of 138 16-page leaflets 3 x 5 inches 
in size in the fields of guidance, profes. 
sional problems, 
sues 


and social-economic js. 
Publication of this series began in 
1938 and new titles are added from time 


to time Leaflets are one cent each in 
quantities of 25 or more, cash with 
order. No orders accepted for less than 


25 cents. Send self-addressed, 
envelop for latest list of titles: 
a $1 bill asking for “Special Offer Num. 
ber One a get-acquainted collection 
of more than 100 leaflets. 


stamped 


or send 





SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Since the publications in the above list are classified by producing agencies, the following subject classification has been prepared to assist 


those interested in particular professional problems. Each item in the list has been given a key num)er. 


up all items for which the identification numbers following “administration” are given. 


ADMINISTRATION: A-10, A-11, A-18, A-19, A-23, A-45, A-62, A-64, B-3, 
C-14, CO-12, DC-3-DC-21, DE-54, DI-1-DI-23, DP-1-DP-14, DP-15, DP-17, 
DV:16. ADULT EDUCATION: DA-1. AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS: DI-22, 
DI-23, DW-1, EC-11, EE-11. BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT: A-30, 
CM:-1, DE-44. CHARACTER AND GUIDANCE: A-20, A-26, A-27, A-46, 
DH-4, DI-15, DI-16, DN-1-DN-10, DP-10, DP-16, F-1. CURRICULUM 
AND CLASSROOM AIDS: A-34, A-44, A-63, B-15, B-16, B-19, CF-1, 
DC-7-DC-9, DC-16, DE-52, DF-1-DF-4, DG-1, DG-2, DH-2, DH-7, DI-13, 
DI-14, DI-17-DI-21, DJ-1, DK-1, DL-1, DMM-1, DN-6, DO-1, DP-2-DP-4, 
DP-7-DP-9, DP-11, DP-17, DQ-1, DR-1-DR-22, DR-23-DR-26, DS-11, 
DT-1, DT-2, DU-1, DV-3, DV-6, DV-14, DV-15, DV-19, DW-1, EE-3, F-1, 
F-3, F-7. EDUCATION: PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, SOCIOLOGY: A:-29, 
A-32, A°45, A-64, B-1, B-4, B-8, B-13, B-14, B-17, CI-2, DC-15, DC-21, 
DE-49, DE-51, F-2, F-4-F-6. EDUCATIONAL INTERPRETATION: A-64, 
B-10, B-11, DC-17, DH-5, DV-4, EE-7, F-3. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
AND EDUCATION: A-37, A-43, B-18. FINANCING EDUCATION: A:°12, 
A-21, A-24, A-25, A-40, A-47, A-52, A-62, B-11, CI-1, CI-3, DE-42, DE-57, 
EA-1-EA-4. HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION: 
CG-1-CG:8, DB-1-DB-11, DE-46, DH-6, DV-18, EB-2-EB-20. INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS: A-53, CH-1, CH-2, EE-10. LEGISLATION 


a eee ee FF FH FF FF 5 


ORDER BLANK 


Enclosed please find $ 
publications of the following titles. 


‘ TS ls MET EAA YS 5 oeiee 45s eeeeues $ 

Co ni dns che dhbedes Dimes sda ss $ 

ee Saree el ee hE a waean $ 
Total $- -- 


Mailing Address—Street 


ae ae State 


(Funds must accompany orders amounting to one dollar or less.) 


(Make checks or money orders payable to National Education Association, and 
mail this order to 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 
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(Check-Cash-Money Order) in payment for 


If interested in 


“administration,” look 


AND LAW: A:25, A-52. MENTAL HEALTH: CG-6, DE-55, DV-18, 
METHODS IN EDUCATION: A-63, CJ-1, DE-40, DE-41, DE-48, DE-58, 
DH:-2, DI-13, DKK-1, DM-1, DS-8, DV-16, DV-17, EB-13. PERSONNEL 
PRACTICES AND PROBLEMS: A-16-A-18, A-54, CN-1, DE-53, DV-7, 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATION: A-9, A°28, B-9 


DE-4, DE-40-DE-57, DH-7. 


RETIREMENT: A-13, A-42, A-57, A-60, CK-1-CK-4, ED-3. RURAL EDU. 
CATION: A-15, A-50, A-58, CD-1-CD-4, DC-19, DS-1-DS-11. SAFETY 
EDUCATION: A-39, A-49, DC-20, EC-1-EC-11. SALARIES AND ECO. 
NOMIC WELFARE: A-14, A-22, A-31, A°33, A-35, A-36, A-41, A-SO, A-51, 
A-55, A-61, CC-1, CC-2, CL-1, CO-6, DH-3, ED-2, ED-3, EE-2. SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS: EF-!1, EF:2. SUPERVISION: DC-11. DE-48, DI-7, DI-10, 
DI-11, DV-1, DV-5, DV-9-DV-12. TEACHER WELFARE: CA-1, CB-1, CB-2, 
CE-1-CE-5, EE-5. See also ‘“‘Personal Practices,’ ‘Salaries and Economic 
Welfare,” “‘Retirement,”’ and ‘‘Tenure.” TEACHING PROFESSION: A-48, 
A-56, B-2, DH-1, DH-8, EE-9, F-1. TEACHER EDUCATION: A-°16, A‘°55, 
DD-1. TENURE: A-38, CO-2-CO-23. TESTS, MEASUREMENT, AND 
INTELLIGENCE: DE-43, DE-45, DE-46, DE-56, DE-58, DR-19, DR-20, 
DV-8, EB-4, EB-6, EB-7. YOUTH PROBLEMS: A-59, DC-18, DP-12-DP-14, 
EE-4 


HOW TO ORDER 


Order publications by title and date of issu- 


ance. 


Do not order by classification number. 


Orders which amount to $1 or less must be 


accompanied by cash. Carriage charges will be pre- 


paid on cash orders but orders not accompanied by 
cash will be billed with carriage charges included. 

All checks should be made payable to the National 
Education Association of the United States. 

Prices quoted, except where otherwise specified, are 
for single copies. These are subject to discounts on 


2.» copies 
10—99 
100 or more 


10% 
f 
f 
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wu 
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I 3% 


Necessary adjustments must be made within 30 days. 
If material is returned in course of adjustment it must 
be received in its original condition to insure credit. 

Unless the description of the item desired indicates 
that the correspondence should be sent elsewhere, ad- 


dress all orders to 


The National Education Association 
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HOUSEHOLD'S NEW BOOK 
ON MONEY MANAGEMENT 


Sample copy sent free 


ERE is a new booklet with a 

very timely message. Most 
families now face the necessity of 
making new and frequent adjust- 
ment of outgo to income. *“‘Money 
Management Principles’”’ tells how 
to go about making these adjust- 
ments. 


A new approach 


Into this new booklet have gone 
the results of our thinking and of 
our experience with budgeting 
problems of families over the last 
ten years. Unlike so many books 
on budgeting this one recommends 
no fixed percentages, gives no 
rigid pattern of spending for the 
reader to follow. How the income 
is to be spent should be worked 
out to meet the special needs of 
the individual family. And if the 
spending plan is made by and for 
the whole family it has a real 
chance to succeed. 

That, briefly, is the thinking be- 
hind the new ““Money Manage- 


ment Principles.” The booklet 
urges that the business side of 
home making be organized around 
the interests of the entire family 
and gives many practical sugges- 
tions for doing it. Important chap- 
ters discuss “‘How do we start to 
plan?,”” “Consider family objec- 
tives,” “‘The family conference,” 
“How shall we pay?”’ and, because 
many families think that their 
circumstances are special ones, 
there’s a chapter for them “But 
what if... ?” 


Send the coupon 


To introduce ‘“‘Money Manage- 
ment Principles’’ we'd like to send 
you a free copy. We believe that 
you will want to bring it to the 
attention of your senior students 
and recommend it to families who 
are having trouble keeping their 
expenses within their incomes. 
Won’t you please use the con- 
venient coupon? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
ee eee 


oration 
— 78 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


One of America’s leading family finance organizations with 301 branches in 199 cities 


protcscer ner 


| Research Dept. JNEA-12 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


good only until Dec. 31, 1941 
Name 


Address 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


Please send me a free copy of ‘Money Management Principles.”” (Offer 


-- a 75 


_ 
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-buy RCA VICTOR’ 





Here are other Educational 
Victor Records recently released 
Add them to your School Record Library now 


Tschaikowsky’s Piano Con- 
certo (No. 1 in B Flat Minor). 
Vladimir Horowitz, Toscanini 
and NBC Symphony Orches- 
tra. Album M-800, 4 records. 


Suite “From Childhood” 
(Harl McDonald). Edna Phil- 
lips, Harpist, and Philadelphia 
Orchestra under H. McDon- 
ild. Album M-839. 3 records. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay in 
Readings from Her Poems. 
Album M-836. 4 records. 


Noél (Chadwick). Hans Kind- 
ler and National Symphony 
Orchestra. 18274. 


An Album of Art Songs, 
Sung in English, French and 
Italian by Richard Crooks. 
Album M-846. 5 records. 


Get Brand New KA YG 


Musical Merchandise in Exchange 


for Used Victor and Bluebird Records! 


Think of it! Brand new RCAVictor 
musical merchandise you've been 
wanting for your school—in ex- 
change for old, used Victor or Blue- 
bird Records! Your students will 
be able to help you—and will do 
Trademarks *“RCA Victor’’ and “‘V 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
in Canada, RCA Victor Co., Ltd.; 


Montreal. 
coe 


VAM 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Department 
RCA Manufacturing Compa 


so gladly. Get details and list of 
merchandise available to you from 
your RCA Victor Distributor. For 
his name and address write Edu- 
cational Department, RCA Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


ee ee 


RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. (NE-12) 1 
Educational Department, 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me free booklets 
of other Victor Records for 
school use. 


School 
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City 
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BILL PAYING IS PLEASANT—SOMETIMES! 


A Life Member of the National Education Association recently wrote: 


“Here is the final payment on my Life Membership—ten dollars. Paying this bill is about 
the most pleasant experience that bill paying can furnish. Iam glad to be part of that great group 


The Life Membership emblem is a symbol of high professional spirit. Life members receive, 
in addition to the gold emblem, a special membership card, an engraved certificate suitable for 
framing and hanging on the wall of the office or home as well as a lifetime subscription to the 

| N.E.A. Journal, Research Bulletin, and the annual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings. 


Wirarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 


| 
| 
| 
of teachers who are trying to raise the standards of our profession.” 


National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: Please enroll me as a Life Member of the National Education Association on the deferred payment plan 
ments of $10 each. Enclosed find $10, first instalment. 


N.E.A. publications to the address indicated below. 


|Cont. from page 288} 
Day Care of Children 


sv A JOINT PLANNING BOARD consisting of 
representatives of the Children’s Bureau, 
the U.S. Office of Education, and the Work 
Projects Administration has been organ- 
ized to help coordinate the efforts being 
made for the day care of children whose 
mothers are employed in the defense pro- 
gram. This board will plan steps to help 
the states meet this problem. To serve ef- 
fectively, the board needs information con- 
cerning new or intensified needs for day 
care, statements concerning situations mak- 
ing such care necessary, descriptions of 
ways in which it is being provided or 
planned for, and accounts of steps being 
taken to coordinate services in providing 
this care. 


A Wavy Line 


¢ One of the most serious limitations to 
writing in the English language is the dan- 
ger of trying to be humorous. Mark 
Twain’s character “Pudd’nhead Wilson” 
got his reputation for being simple-minded 
by remarking about a troublesome dog 
that if he owned half of that dog he would 
kill his half. 

If he had smiled when he said it, people 
would have realized that he was being 
humorous, and he would have avoided a 
lifelong reputation for stupidity. When one 


is writing a letter or an article, however, 
there is no punctuation mark which, like 
a smile, means “this is intended to be 
humorous.” As a result, one is in danger 
of being taken seriously when he is not. 

John Bright, the great English statesman, 
had a way out of this difficulty. When he 
made a joke or some other humorous re- 
mark in a letter, he made clear its humor- 
ous intent by punctuating the remark with 
a wavy line ( ] ). This habit spread thru 
his family. His family married into my 
family, and, as a result, in our family grave 
disagreements may have been avoided by 
this simple device of punctuation— }. It 
is too useful an idea to be held in the limits 
of one family, and this note is written as a 
suggestion to others who would welcome a 
way to make clear to the reader their de- 
sire to be humorous. Perhaps in some far- 
off day people who write letters and those 
who read them will be so universally intel- 
ligent that no such help will be neces- 
sary. Until then a wavy line might be 
almost as useful in punctuation as a ques- 
tion mark.—Arthur E. Morgan. 


Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


> Presiwent Robert H. Edgar has selected 
Robert W. Eaves, principal, Thomson 
School, Washington, D. C., as the new 
member of the Editorial Committee of the 


ten annual pay- 


Kindly send my Life Membership certificate, card, gold emblem, and copies of the 


NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Dr. Eaves will work with the 
committee for two years and then will be 
chairman of the committee to edit the 1945 
Yearbook of the Department. 

The Committee for Long Term Plan- 
ning for the Department of Elementary 


School Principals met in Washington, 


Ee 


DD. C.. on Saturday. October 18, to make | 


plans for the Department for the next 
twenty years. The report of this committee 
will be presented at the Department meet- 
ing on Monday afternoon, February 23, in 
San Francisco, California. 


Prayer of a Mother 


yy Gop, I pray a better world 
For these young eyes to see, 
Fully realizing this: 
It must begin with me. 
—Clementine Bacheler Cullum 


Using Radio 


sy Lee county, Kentucky, has come into | 
national prominence with the establish | 
ment there, by the University of Kentucky, | 
of the first short-wave educational radio 
system in the United States, designed to} 
serve a county unit. Each weekday from 
Monday thru Friday, WBKY is on the aif 
from 12 to 2 PM offering programs to the | 
schools on music appreciation, social and} 


natural sciences, and programs for adults] 
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Indiana Re-elects Secretary 


jy RoBERT H. WYATT has recently been re- 
elected secretary of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association for a five-year period. Mr. 
| Wyatt has served as secretary of the Indi- 
| gna Association since the death of Charles 
0. Williams in 1938. This reelection is 
| merited recognition for effective service. 


Professional Relations Institutes 


| x Institutes on Professional and Pub- 
lic Relations were held in the 1941 sum- 
mer sessions of 55 colleges and universities. 
Recently a report on these institutes was | 
| sent to 1500 educational leaders. In re- | 
sponse to it, many faculty members of | 
| teacher-education NEA of- | 


| ficers and state directors, secretaries of state 


institut ions, 


, education associations, officers and state 
presidents of the National Congress of 
| Parents and Teachers, and other educa- | 

tional leaders have written heartening let- 
| ters of congratulations on the success of the 
Institutes, expressing their belief in and 
continued support of these Institutes. 

The report entitled “Story of the Insti- 
tutes on Professional and Public Relations 





| Held in 1941” contained tabulated infor- 
mation from questionnaires returned by 
Institute directors. Extremely encouraging 
was the high degree of cooperation among 
the agencies considered to have a “stake” 
in these conferences. Actively participating 
either by serving on planning committees, 
presiding over programs, or otherwise, 
were 30 state secretaries, 29 NEA state di- 
rectors, 15 Or more state presidents of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach 
ers, and 10 state superintendents of public 
instruction. The NEA helped wherever | 
possible. Since the inauguration of the 
movement in 1938, the president and of 
ficers of the Association have manifested 
their interest and support. During the past 
summer 11 members of the headquarters 
staff attended 46 of the Institutes. speak 
ing, leading discussions, participating in 
panels, and helping in other ways. 

Copies of the report on the Institutes 





mav be obtained upon request from Miss 
Charl Ormond Williams. director of field 
service, National Education Association. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


wha: || 


~ 7 2G > <a | 
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December 3-5—School Broadcast Con- 
ference to be held in Chicago. 

December 10-13—American Voca- 
tional Association to meet in Boston. 

December 31-January 1, 1942—Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics | 
at Lehigh Univer- [Cont. on page A-172] | 
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There may be more than one way to 
save money when you buy a car on 
time—but the surest way is for you to 
get the lowest financing cost you can 
find. And the GMAC Figuring Chart 
will help you find it... 


This simple chart gives you all the 
facts about financing in dollars and 
cents...shows you exactly what you 
get for what you pay. In just a few 
minutes you can figure the cost of 
your entire deal—before you buy! 


You'll find that the helpful, friendly 


General Motors Instalment Plan offers 
a surprisingly low financing cost...one 
that means low monthly payments for 
you. And notice, too, that this plan 
includes broad insurance protection 
for your car. 

But see for yourself just where and 
how you can save! Send the coupon 
for your Figuring Chart today! 

Special Teacher’s Plan. For 
those who wish it, payments may 


be deferred during vacation. Ask your 
General Motors dealer. 


This plan is available only through dealers in Buick, 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac cars. 





NO SALESMAN 


WILL CALL 


AN 





\ 





THE 





Jrtory of a 


Credit Union 


for five years, and liked it well 

enough to consider it her life 
work. She had always made enough 
money to live comfortably, and 
even to enjoy a little luxury now 
and then, but when it came to start- 
ing a savings account, Evelyn could 
never seem to make the grade. 
Strangely enough, a misfortune in 
the guise of an appendectomy put 
Evelyn on the road to saving 
money. 

There was the operation to pay 
for, and she had no money. She 
had been vaguely aware that a 
Credit Union existed and _ that 
many of her fellow teachers be- 
longed, but until she really needed 
money for the first time in her life, 
she hadn’t thought much about it. 

Could the Credit Union lend her 
money to cover those unexpected 
hospital and doctor bills? It could 
and would. So Evelyn Jones be- 
came a member and was able to 
pay for her “operation” in cash. 
A few dollars each payday soon 
repaid the loan. It was easier than 
she had imagined, and she really 
didn’t miss those small luxuries. 

So Evelyn asked herself, “Why 


not keep on paying something to 


PPices Jones had taught school 





savings account 


the Credit Union each time I get 
a salary check?” The answer was 
“Why not, indeed?” 

That’s how the savings account 
of Evelyn Jones began. Earning 
from 3 to 6 per cent interest a 
year, it soared steadily, leading 
Evelyn to heights of satisfaction 
and security which, she never knew 
until now, she had always missed. 
She took pleasure too in knowing 
that her money was being loaned 
at reasonable rates to other teach- 
ers. When emergencies arose, the 
Credit Union stood between some 
of them and the pawnshops. 

An advanced degree was one of 
the goals of Evelyn Jones. To earn 
it, she spent many summers of hard 
study, all the money she had saved 
and a little more borrowed from 
the Credit Union. But it was worth 
it. Her degree helped Evelyn to a 
supervisory position in her school. 
The increased salary enabled her 
to add a little more to the money 
she had been putting into the 
Credit Union each month. 

Today, Evelyn Jones is an offi- 
cer in her Credit Union, and a 
veritable crusader for the advan- 
tages of paying cash for what you 
buy and saving when you cau. 


TEACHERS’ CREDIT UNIONS HELP YOU 


to save when you should 


to borrow when you must at low rates of interest 
to receive a reasonable dividend on your savings 


There are already over 625 credit unions of public school teachers, 
serving over 100,000 teachers. Any group of teachers desiring addi- 


tional information or the assistance of an organizer anywhere in the 
United States will be served, without charge or obligation of any sort, 


by contacting: 


COMMITTEE ON CREDIT UNIONS 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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December 3l-January 2, 1942. | nin: 
Twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Na. | sche 
tional Council of Geography Teachers wijj | “dot 
be held in New York City at the Barbizon. T 
Plaza Hotel. state 
January 12-17, 1942—Printing Edy. | Cor, 
cation Week sponsored by the National | and 
Graphic Arts Education Association, 719 | stro 
Fifteenth Street Northwest, Washington, | 79P: 
D. C. Helpful materials will be sent on F 
request. } mitt 
February 21-26, 1942—American As. | erat 
sociation of School Administrators, Sap { has 
Francisco. fron 
February 26-28, 1942—American As. | sing 
sociation of Junior Colleges to meet in Los | with 
Angeles. | with 
March 28-April 2, 1942—Music Edu. | help 
cators National Conference, a department | with 
of the NEA, will meet in Milwaukee. Ad T 
ditional information available from C. V. | Sch 
Buttelman, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Tw 
Chicago, Ill. | cil f 
April 15-18, 1942—The American As | 54-7 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, | teriz 
and Recreation will hold its annual con- | ture 
vention in joint meeting with the Southern | aids 
District Association, at the Hotel Roosevelt, | able 
New Orleans. sam 
May 2-9, 1942—Eighth Pan-American | tion 
Child Congress in Washington, D. C., at | fron 
the call of the State Department of the | was 
United States. | Div 
June 28-July 2, 1942—NEA conven | Yor 
tion at Denver. T 
Rese 

— ee tion 
N q are 
NEA - 

4 tion 

___ PUBLICATIONS ._._.. to th 
Education and the Morale of a Free -_ 
People is the title of the Educational Pol- - 
icies Commission’s latest statement. Pam Cit 
phlet. 10¢ per copy. See page 274. ttle 
Industrial production has risen 26.8 pet- ape 
cent during the past year; national income p, ; 
has gone up by 19.7 percent; wholesale ub 
prices of basic commodities have seen a ape, 
boost of 39.0 percent. School budgets and atts 
school salaries are being threatened with 194! 
reductions, while business activity and cost T 
of living spiral upward. The NEA Re} deal 
search Division gives a brief summary age 
the current situation in a release entitled | = th 
Trends Worth Watching (15 pages), the | L 
first in a series on “Schools and Current | ~ 
Economic Trends.” A limited supply of} ial 
single copies is available free on request ind 
The American Citizens Handbook. 416p.| = 
$1. See page 283. joy « 
The December 1941 issue of The Bull on 

| tin of the National Association of Secon} “f” 
dary-School Principals is devoted entirely} hon, 
VOL 
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| Copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 


| VOLUME 


to the subject of pupil activities. It con- 
tains descriptions of activities in specific 
ghools and an analysis of “do’s” and 
“don'ts” in pupil activities. r80p. $1. 

The Educational Policies Commission's 
statement on The Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the National Youth Administration, 
and the Public Schools has already received 
strong approval in all parts of the nation. 
79p. 25¢. See page 270. 

For nearly two years the NEA Com- 
mittee on International Relations, in coop- 
eration with the NEA Research Division, 
has issued a newsletter—A mong Us. Aside 
from general mailings, a limited supply of 
single copies is available to other persons 
with a special interest in cultural relations 
with Latin America. The purpose is to 
help teachers and students to keep pace 
with Panamerican educational events. 

The Social Studies in the Elementary 
School has just been published as the 
Twelfth Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. An outstanding 
54-page chapter in Part Two surveys ma- 
terials of instruction, identifying films, pic- 
tures, reading books, reference books, radio 
aids, maps, and community resources avail- 
able for instruction. The 
sample units in Part Three are descrip 
tions of actual practice on different levels 
from Grade I thru VIII. The Yearbook 
was edited by William E. Young, director, 


social studies 


Division of Elementary Education, New 
York State Education Dept. 243p. $2. 

The June 1941 Review of Educational 
Research, entitled “Education of Excep 
tional Children and Minority Groups,” is 
a report of research in the interests of spe- 
cial groups of individuals, the wise educa- 
tion of whom is of paramount importance 
to the progress of American education. The 
Review may be obtained for $1. 

“Size of Class in Public Schools in 6o 
Cities over 100,000 in Population” is the 
title of Educational Research Service Cir 
cular No. 7, 1941. 50¢. 

“Size of Class in Public Schools in 150 
Public School Systems in Cities 30,000 to 
100,000 in Population” is the title of Edu- 
cational Research Service Circular No. 10, 
1941. 38p. 50¢ 

These Circulars issued every five years 


27p. 


deal with the median size of classes main- 


} tained in elementary and secondary schools 


in the early part of the school year 1940-41. 

Unless otherwise indicated, discounts for 
quantities on NEA publications are: 2-9 
25 percent; 


100 or more, 33 1/ 3 percent. Orders which 


| amount to $1 or less must be accom panied 
| by cash. Carriage charges will be prepaid 


on cash orders but not on billed orders. Or- 
der from the National Education Associa 


tion, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
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The R.A.F. and NAVY 
Presented in 16mm. Sound 
FEATURE FILMS 


of retirement age who want 
y, good health, fine climate, 


TORPEDOED 


sports, entertainments and 

comfortable living on their A stirring story crowded with action, 
pensions or annuities, to including authentic pictures of the Brit- 
come and live among our ish fleet. 7 reels. 

lakes and orange groves 


and friendly neighbors. 
For booklet and information, 
write 


ORANGE COUNTY C. of C. | 
430 County Building | 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


LET GEORGE DO IT 


Rollicking comedy about an amateur 
spy and his single-handed capture of a 
U-Boat. 7 reels. 


IT’S IN THE AIR 


Fast, hilarious farce about the R.A.F. 
Includes several tuneful songs. 7 reels. 








7 
“KNOW YOUR BIRDS” WEW-SF Wis Bice Lite 
SERIES NO. 1... ROBIN, BLUEBIRD, WOOD-THRUSH 
SERIES NO. 2... TITMOUSE, CHICKADEE, NUTHATCH 


Send for catalog of 2200 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects for rental and 
sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th St., Dept. A-12, New York 


Ideal for your visual y qe ow Clear, large titles. Masterful 
new technique. Mr Geo B. Thorp, Audubon Society, says, “High 
level of photographic artistry makes these pictures « pure delight.” 


Write for descript:ve folder and special school price . | 


538 Glen Arden Driv | 
HEIDENKAMP NATURE PICTURES pistssurcn. Penna 








THE WORLD FAMOUS 


—Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each for 60 cents worth or more, of either size, 
sorted as desired. Sizes 3 by 3% and 5% by 8. 2250 subjects. 

Also MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES. Some ONE CENT and some 
CENTS each, for 60 cents worth or more. Postpaid. Hundreds of subjects. 
CATALOGUES B, C, and D of all these Miniature Colored Pictures, 
naming school and grade, and this Magazine, Box 4, 


as- 


TWO 
FREE 
to teachers 





4 Helping Hand. Renouf. Girl With Apple. Greuze. ‘“‘Can’t You Talk?” Holmes. 


Send 60 cents for 30 Perry Pictures of the Pilgrim, etc., for November and December, 5% by 8, or Art Set of 
no two alike, or select from the Catalogue. Send $1.00 for Art Set of 50, 5% by & 
~Our new 64 page CATALOGUE of the Perry Pictures, a Two Cent, Four Cent, 
Ten Cent and a Bird Picture in Colors, and 1600 tiny pictures, in it. For 15 cents 
in coln or stamps. 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Massachusetts 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 





A practical gift! 


Allert Teachers 


Will Enjoy A B&L Balopticon will 


prove the most econom- 
ical as well as the most 
efficient means of teach- 
ing visually. There is a 
B&L Lantern Slide or 
Opaque Balopticon for 


CS era or 
HOW MOTIVES ARE EDUCATED 


By HAROLD SAxe TUTTLE 
City College, New York 


“delightfully popular. . . fundamentally sound.” 
—C. C. Crawtord, U.S. C. 


24 HILARIOUS CARTOONS by Perry 
208 pages -t- $1.60 prepaid 


BRENTANOS, 586 5th Ave., New York 


every still projection 


purpose. Write for a 
catalog. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 684 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











Clasnifted 








BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 





Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation. 





The 
Final closing date for each issue is 


the Sth of the month preceding—i.e. January issue closes December 5. 








AGENT-TEACHERS 


EARN SIDE MONEY for yourself or school clubs 
taking orders from Seniors for our sensational selling 
Graduation Name Cards. Teachers everywhere profit- 
ing. Details RUSHED! No obligations. CRAFT- 
CARDS, Box 235 (Dept. TE), Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








BAND INSTRUMENTS 





RECONDITIONED, GUARANTEED, school band 
and orchestra instruments shipped anywhere 5 day ap- 
proval. Free 1942 Bargain list on request. Mever’s 
Musical Exchange, 454 Michigan, Detroit, Michigan. 





BOOKS 
TWO VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS. ‘“KNOW- 
ING YOUR TREES’’—Photographs and _ complete 
descriptions of over one hundred American trees: 
“AMERICAN CONSERVATION’’—in picture and 
story. Presents complete story of the conservation of 





organic natural resources of America. $2.50 each 
Send for leaflet fully describing each book. The 
American Forestry Association, 917 17th Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 

EAST COAST MARINE SHELLS. 1941 edition 
thousand illustrations, standard reference work, $4.50 


circular free. Author: Maxwell Smith, Lantana, Florida. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR GRADUATION. Special money-saving plan. 
Choir and choral apparel, Band Uniforms. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1054 South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 





CHOIR GOWNS—for school choirs, glee clubs. We 
serve over 2500 High Schools and Colleges. Write for 
catalog. McCarthy and Simon, Inc., 7 West 36 St., 
New York City. 


COINS AND STAMPS 





— 
The Numismatist. 
to coins, medals, 
sample copy 30¢ 
99 Livingston St., 


COIN COLLECTORS 
Largest monthly magazine devoted 
paper money. Six months, $1.50; 
American Numismatic Association, 
Brooklyn, N. \ 


-Read 


FLAGS 





AN AMERICAN FLAG in Every American Home 
and School made by America’s Foremost Flag Manu- 
facturer. Manufacturers of Flags. Banners, and Decora- 
tions. All qualities. American Flag Company, 73-77 
Mercer St.. New York City 


FOR SALE 
GIRLS’ school. Beautiful campus, buildings. Full 
enrollment. Sell to educator. Boys’, girls’ camps Lake 
George Lease, sell Manager. Indian Kettles Club, 
Hague. New York 


INDIAN RELICS 





25 GENUINE INDIAN arrowheads, $1.00. 


Catalog. 
Geo. Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas 
JEWELRY 
ZIRCONS—genuine diamond cut—3 for $1.75 


Lowe’s, Box 525, Chicago, Il. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


HAPPY BUILDERS PROJECT BLOCKS will pro- 
vide your kindergarten with a broad building program 
of safe rigid projects for dramatic play. Write for 
literature. APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meritorious 
works of public interest on all subjects. Booklet sent 
free. Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG?  Sweden- 
borg? Swedenborg? Swedenborg? Encyclopedia 
Britannica 





See: 





SCOREBOARDS 


ELECTRIC 
catalogue today. 
CO., Des Moines. 


SCOREBOARDS. Send post card for 
FAIR-PLAY MANUFACTURING 


Towa 


SOUND FILMS 





16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS 
logue. AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES, 


Jersey. 


Free cata- 
Bloomfield, New 


FOREIGN FILMS. French, Spanish, German. et 
features. Most complete selection. Free folder CL-J 
GARRISON FILMS, 1600 Broadway, NYC 








LOW-Rental rates: Science, History, English, Civi 
Music, Sport, Entertainment Projectors, time pay- 
ments, trades accepted. Mogull’s, 61 West 48th 
York 


16mm. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS—One dollar per 
Reel. SWANK’S, 622 North Skinker, St. Louis. Mo 


PERSONALITY TESTS 





THREE PERSONALITY TESTS for high school and 





college students; measuring: (1) Three aspects of self 
reliance; (2) Social maturity; (3) Three varieties of 
introversion-extraversion, depressed and cycloid traits 
Specimen sets 15 cents each. Send for circular. Sheri- 
dan Supply Co., Box 837, Beverly Hills, Calif 
TEACHING AIDS 
PLASTICS—-Fascinating Craft Material Replace 
Needed Defense Metals Practical—Easy-to-W ork 
Colorful BAKELITE. CATALIN Send TODAY 
for Special 22 Projects Includes Working Instru 


tions and Suggestions, $1.00 (Stock List and Work 
ing Instructions catalog only 10¢ DEPENDABLE 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 1011 Harrison, Oakland 


California 


BRIGHTLY ILLUSTRATED new journalism text 


book, THE STENCIL DUPLICATED NEWSPAPER 
is happy combination of writing and duplicating tech 
nique. $2.00. Sent on approval. F. S. Knight, Hood 
River. Oregon 





HECTOGRAPHS from Manufacturer to you. Four 
gelatin sheet legal size Duplicator, complete with ink 
and sponge $1.85 C.0.D. plus postage. Paul Trommler 
74 Cortlandt Street. New York, N. ¥ 


UNIFORMS 


BAND UNIFORMS, graduation caps and gown 
choir and choral apparel. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1054 
South Fourth St., Greenville, [linois 





VISUAL AIDS 





CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company 
Meadville, Penna 
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Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 


ee 
year 


observation center. Special summer Claggeq, 

Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 

lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edy. 

cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conf 

¥ yrts.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate, 
ri 





te for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, PRES. BOX 116-R EVANSTON, iLL, 














At the Capitol Plaza { 


WASHINGTON, D. C, * 
300 Rooms from #2.50 : 


* Henry B. Williams, Mgr. NO TIPPING * 


ebODGt HOT 





— 


BLACKOUT 
THE SHADOW! 


(Cl Lost to all of us is the threatening 

4 spectre of tuberculosis. No respecter 

of persons, it lurks in every corner, may 

strike at any moment. More people be- 

tween 15 and 45 die from tuberculosis 
than from any other disease. 

Yet tuberculosis can be driven from 
the face of the earth. Since 1907 your 
Local Tuberculosis Association has helped 
reduce the toll of tuberculosis by 75°%! 

By buying Christmas Seals you will 
help us complete the job—and make 
this a safer world for yourself and your 
loved ones. 


Anny 


Buy 
CHRISTMAS 


HAVE YOU PAID 
YOUR DUES 
FOR THIS YEAR? 


> < 


The January issue of the 
N.E. A. Journal will be 
sent only to those whose 
dues for 1941-42 are paid. 


+> 


-——-RENEWAL BLANK-—— 


WILLARD E 


National Edueation 
United States 


1201 Sixteenth Street, 
ey 


><> 


Necretarw 


of the 


Givens, Evrecutire 


Association 
N.W 
Washington, 
DeaR Mr. Givens: Enclosed, herewith 
please find my dues for the current year, 
1941-42. 

Vame 


Street 


City and State 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIO) 
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: 80th Annual Convention 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the UNITED STATES 


DENVER 
| June 28 to July 2, 1942 


EE 


General sessions, representative assemblies, registration headquarters, and exhibits will be located in 
| Municipal Auditorium which is conveniently located (see map, +29) and within easy access to all hotels 
| as listed. Meetings of the departments and allied groups will be arranged in halls and buildings as con- 
venient to the Municipal Auditorium as is possible. 
| 


Registration, exhibits, and some preliminary official meetings will be held on Saturday, June 27. The 


_ convention proper opens Sunday afternoon, June 28, and carries through Thursday, July 2. 


A list of leading Denver hotels, with their rates, is shown on the reverse of this page, with form to 
be used in applying for hotel accommodations. Upon 

| So «KDA SOKA NI receipt of your request for reservation the Housing 
KO GS C> > v» Committee will make the arrangements and two copies 
714 < * Y q of the confirmation will be sent to you. Please check 
&s, cS the date and time of your arrival, then sign one copy 


and return it immediately to the designated hotel. 
Keep the other copy. 





Denver has some of the finest auto courts to be 





found in the country. Families and parties motoring to 


the convention may be interested 
ORD * Ge 


in these excellent accommoda- 
| | | tions, most of which are not more 
than 15 minutes from the conven- 
tion hall and headquarters. The 


rates range from $1.50 to $4.00 per 
person. 


Attendance at the Denver con- 


vention provides unusual attrac- 





tions for travel. Those interested 


rv 


in summer school courses will 


have ample opportunities for at- 


A 
ie 
a os ania 


. tendance at institutions within 


ir, 


COOL 


OLFAX Ave > 
zr 
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that area. Forthcoming issues of 
the JOURNAL will carry inter- 


esting announcements of travel 


Es] 


R'ON PARK YW 


Be Sr oer 


arrangements and summer school 


. 
Lol 
LJ 
Laie 
iE 


courses. 











DENVER HOTELS 


| 
The following list of Denver hotels, with rates, has been furnished by the Denver Convention and Touriy | 
Bureau. In addition to the hotels named in the list, there are many other smaller hotels with moderate rates 








| | 























| Rate per day Rate per day for room with bath | Rate 
Key for room accommodating TWO persons | for each 
to Hotel with bath Se ae: ___| additional 
Map | accommodating | person in 
| ONE person Double bed | Twinbeds | double room 
- ; _. < * seere ime ot ae “Ag 

6 | ee re. iw tad eaeeseee 6 tema As bs , $2.50 $3 .50-$7 .00 $4. 00-$8.00 $1.00 

Cedi ece ds vus gue aekee baat _.| $2.50-$5.00 6.00- 9.00 $8.00 2.00 

18 Ee on eee gee gn MO See ee 8 See ee ae 6.00—- 8.00 1.00 

9 ee A a eee : 2.50 $5.00 6.00— 8.00 =e | 
16 ee a oc ici wis laren dnab tenia seh a iaet Sao’ abi one ‘ 3.00 4. 00—- 5.00 5.00 1.50 

1 SE on toa aes KOA ww oh koe hie bea lala 4.00 6.00— 8.00 8.00-10.00 2.00 
is a eee a cae « phe? 2°50 See meee |. cansncce 1.00 

en nswassasctetiroderes. Ps hire cane 5.00- 5.50 5.00- 6.00 be 

8 ah Oe de Soo acne tess arkie ib 2.50 EE ee Ses aii 

Tee NN ccc ueen wines ees ea thee’ 3.00 5.00—- 8.00 5.00-10.00 | 2.0 | 
17 EE I a ee ee ee ee 2.50 2.50—- 4.00 4.00—- 5.00 san | 
21 eh ad Ss. aan, <a WN ¢ hited ROR WR ask b nce ae wiped ih meee Le wnt waa | -aolstnne ae 

27 ~ . <a eere RET PE ee iene. ene ee B= erry cr 3.00— 3.50 4.50 wis 

22 *Eleventh Avenue (90)...................... sedd ROGiaee kas <k  -eara 3.50- 4.00 sige Sa oe 
ry ae aie ta areal mr, ; 4.00— 5.00 4.50- 5.00 wid 
ESE SESE TS Se ee pe et ee atic net bie’ 3.00- 3.50 Sees Serre a 

11 aig 4) aha aemts's en Rom ow Ge Pe 2.00 US | on 

26 EN a ee ee See A ee ee ee 5.00 Patel oe 1.00 
ee oc. peadcnalecaeuetipbastbes 3.50- 4.50 5.00- 6. 00 6.00- 7.00 oe: 
EE ee ey eee ee 3.00 4.00—- 4.50 5.00—- 7.00 ian 

cs y nam eens Oe tb bnew new no wn we-oae 4.00—- 5.00 5.00—- 6.00 7.00— 8.00 one 
nes i ta kn ie they eden’ 3.00 5.00 3.00- 3.50 1.00 

15 RS occ. esses se i be SN DR Aa? pr 3.50 4.00- 6.00 7.00 Be 

int ainle 5 bk phe Co epldehs age obna ae 2.50 4.00- 6.00 4. 00- 7.00 1.50 
arr rene eee 2.00— 3.00 7.00 8.00 *h 
a SS ek ikl wine aves s 25S «89 0 oes w ees 2.50 4.00—- 5.00 6.00 see 
EE Ee eee Bee eee ak eee VE Sa er 1.25 
PURE, 2st, eo Sas os heat etch tues 4.00 4.00 4.50- 5.00 3 

* Rooms without bath also are available at lower rates than quoted. 

+ Suites and large rooms also available. 

<n nr ee =: USE THIS FORM FOR APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS -~-~-~---~-----" 


Be sure to give three choices of hotels and to be as specific as possible as to types of rooms desired, prices to be paid, and 
dates of occupancy. The application should be forwarded to the Housing Committee. Two copies of the confirmation will 
be sent to you. Be sure to return one copy to the designated hotel after you have checked the date and time of your arrival. 
Numbers in parentheses following names of hotels show total number of rooms in each hotel. 


Guy Fox, Chairman 

N. E. A. Housing Committee 
519 17th Street 

Denver, Colorado 


Please reserve sleeping room accommodations during the period of my attendance at the convention of the National Education Assoc 
ation as noted below: 


__ 2nd choice 3rd choice 
Room(s) with (without) bath for one person, rate desired................... Pee ee to $ 
Room(s) with (without) bath for two persons, double beds, rate desired................. $ to $ 
Room(s) with (without) bath for two persons, twin beds, rate desired.................. $ to $ 
Large room(s) with bath for .. sss ee err err errr ree $ to $ 
AUTO COURTS. Number of persons [i skies seine baw she xed eee to $ 
Arriving June..... we ae hour A.M. P.M. Leaving 
Names of occupants, other than myself, with their addresses, are attached hereto. : 
TE ee ee ae ” ul si ttincpeciadtindiscidiittncaiinadiel 
EE ENA A AE es City and State 
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Here’s a gift worthy of the favorites 
on your gift liss—an Underwood Champion 
Portable Typewriter —little brother of the 
big Underwood of the business world. It 
comes in a trim, new, lightweight carry- 
ing case—ready to go to work at home, at 
school or on the road. See your nearest 
Underwood Portable Dealer or mail the 


coupon. Act now for Christmas! 
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THE QUINLAN READERS 


The QUINLAN READERS, a basal series for primary 


grades, are truly child interest readers. 


INTEREST is the keynote of the series. Every story was 
tested and selected by the children themselves. 


THE STORIES ARE CONTINUOUS. The same leading 
characters live and act and grow in fresh new story activities 
throughout the series. 


STREAMLINED TYPE, proved by all the latest tests 


to be the most legible, is used throughout the series. 


BEAUTIFUL FOUR-COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS, de- 
signed and drawn under the direct supervision of the author, 
are in complete harmony with each printed page. 


EACH NEW WORD, when first introduced, is listed 
in the color band of the page, thus eliminating the need of 
formalized flash card drill. 


SONGS with appealing melody and familiar vocabulary 
are placed at the conclusion of each unit. 


PHONICS, begun in the pre-primer stories with rhyming 
phrases, continue in logical sequence in each succeeding 


book. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EVERY STORY in the readers is followed by one or more | 
silent reading activity pages which afford opportunity for 
review and for checking individual progress. 


LESSONS in democracy, safety, health, social studies, 
art, manual arts, music, thrift, honesty have been deftly 
woven into the stories. 


READING ACTIVITY BOOKS—companion workbooks 
in which there is no cutting or pasting—continue the lively 
spirit of the Quinlan Readers and are a sure guarantee of seat- 
work effectiveness. 


These outstanding features of the Quinlan Readers reduce 
remedial reading to such a low minimum that they justly 
merit the title Makers not Menders. 


In addition to the readers and workbooks shown in our 
cuts, a new textbook in reading readiness, READING PIC 
TURES, and a pre-pre-primer, BEFORE WINKY, will be 
ready for distribution January 1st. 


Also, the TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK for the Quinlan 
Readers is now ready and is given free of charge to schools 
using the readers basally. 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisec 
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